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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
— )—— 
HISTORY. 

Sketches of the History of Christian Art. By Lord 
Linpsay. Vols. I. to III. London, 1847. 
Lorp Linpsay has happily chosen his subject, and he 
has brought to the treatment of it the results of much 
reading, the experience of much travel, and a cultivated 
taste directed by natural ingenuity. He has taken up 
the task in no holiday mood, nor in the way of pastime, 
but as a serious work, to which the best hours of a life 
were to be dedicated. The result is such as might have 
been anticipated. Here is no ephemeral production, but 
a permanent addition to the historical and artistic litera- 
ture of Great Britain; and the noble author may prefer 
this further claim to honour, that he has found a new 
subject—no trifling praise in these times, when writers 

are almost as plentiful as readers. 

And not merely is the subject a new one—it is a good 
one. The History of Christian Art embraces a vast 
field of interest beyond that which the mere name would 
imply. It will not be alone a narrative of the progress 
of architecture, of sculpture, and of painting, through 
the centuries that elapsed since Christianity changed the 
face of Europe. It suggests the philosophy of that pro- 
gress; the causes, near and remote, of the changes 
recorded ; the mutual influences of the religion upon 
art, and of art upon the religion. And Lord Linpsay 
fully comprehends the greatness of his subject. The 
three volumes before us only bring the history of Chris- 
tian art to the perfecting of the Byzantine style. How 
many more volumes will be required to carry it forward 
to our own time, which promises to be signalised for a 
revival of Christian art, probably, he has scarcely 
ventured to calculate, lest the prospect should turn him 
from his purpose, 

Lord Linpsay of course has a theory—what historian 
has not? He holds, that in art there are three elements, 
one of which predominates in every known style: to wit, 
sense, intellect, and spirit. The predominance of the 
sensual (we mean by that term, that which affects the 
senses) is seen in the Egyptian architecture, the promi- 
nent features of which are massiveness and size. ‘The 
predominance of intellect is apparent in Grecian sculp- 
ture, where the beauty of form is exhibited in its most 





perfect development; and spirit is the characteristic of 
Christian art. 


The painting of Christendom (and we must remember that | 


the glories of Christianity, in the full extent of the term, are 
yet to come) is that of an immortal spirit conversing with its 





God. And, as if to mark more forcibly the fact of continuous 
progress towards perfection, it is observable, that although 
each of the three arts peculiarly reflects and characterizes one | 
of the three epochs, each art of later growth has been pre- 

ceded in its rise, progress, and decline, by an antecedent cor- , 


respondent development of its elder} sister or sisters, — 
sculpture, in Greece, by that of architecture; painting, in 
Europe, by that of architecture and sculpture. If sculp- 
ture and painting stand by the side of architecture in 
Egypt, if painting by that of architecture and sculpture in 
Greece, it is as younger sisters, girlish and unformed. In 
Europe alone are the three found linked together in equal sta- 
ture and perfection. You will not now be surprised at my 
claiming superiority for Christian over Classic art, in all her 
three departments. If man stand higher or lower in the scale 
of being according as he is spiritual, intellectual, or sensual, 
Christian art must excel Pagan by the same rule and in the 
same proportion. As men cannot rise above their principles, 
so the artists of Greece never rose above the religious and 
moral sentiments of the age. 


The two first volumes are necessarily occupied with a 
variety of preliminary matter, which, though dull read- 
ing, is yet essential to the understanding of the subse- 
quent narrative; and when the noble author fairly 
plunges into his narrative, he is for a long time enve- 
loped in obscurities, met, at every turn, by fables and 
conjectures, and often obliged to resort to his own ima- 
gination for the solution of the difficulties with which he 
is beset. He dedicates an entire section to the Christian 
mythology—that curious accommodation of the worn-out 
creed of the old religion to the creed of the new one, 
which was the parent of so many of the legends, and of 
not a few of the forms and ceremonies even yet cherished 
by the Church of Rome. ‘Thus collected and systema- 
tically arranged, the reader will be surprised to discover 
the perfection to which this mythology was carried. ‘hus 
were classified 

THE HIERARCHIES OF HEAVEN. 

The Heavenly Host is divided (according to ecclesiastical 
authorities) into three hierarchies, and each hierarchy into 
three orders, nine therefore in all. To the Upper Hierarchy 
belong the Seraphim, Cherubim, and Thrones, dwelling near- 
est to God and in contemplation rather than action ; and to 
whom appertain, severally and distinctively, perfect love, per- 
fect wisdom, and perfect rest. To the Middle Hierarchy— 
the Dominations, Virtues, and Powers; to whom are com- 
mitted the general government of the universe, the gift of 
miracles in the cause of God, and the office of resisting and 
casting out devils, To the Lower—the Principalities, Arch- 
angels, and Angels; intrusted with the rule and ordinance of 
nations, that of provinces or cities, and that of individuals of 
the human race,—every man being attended by two angels, 
the one evil, persuading him to sin, for the exercise of his 
faith, the other good, suggesting righteousness and truth, and 
protecting him from the former. 


In this section much light is thrown on mental philo- 
sophy. We learn from this how many of the saints 
were really insane visionaries, and not, as it has been 
the fashion to consider them, deliberate impostors. ‘They 
are only not found now-a-days because we send to an 
asylum the sort of men who formerly went out into the 
desert to live upon pill: rs, and whom ourforefathers there- 
fore worshipped as saints. The following account of 
one of these visionary worthies will find half-a-dozen 
parallels in every madhouse in Europe :— 


THE TEMPTATIONS OF SAINT HILARION,. 


From his sixteenth to his twentieth year he shelt«red hiw- 
self from heat and rain in his little hut, which he had woven 
of bulrushes and sedge. He built afterwards a small cell, 
which exists even to the present day, four feet broad and five high ; 
lower, that is to say, than his own stature, and in Jength little 
more than his body required ; so that you would have thought 
ita sepulchre rather than the residence of a human being. 
Once only in the year did he poll his hair. He slept ever till 
his death on buirusbes strewed on the bare ground. He never 
washed the shirt which he had once put on; saying it was 


superfluous to study cleanliness in sackcloth. Nor did he 


change his tunic for another, till it was utterly in rags. And 
after prayers and psalms, having the Scriptures by heart, he 
recited them as if God were present. * * . A 
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Hilarion advanced in age, Satan addressed himself to his 
senses, filling him with evil thoughts of the pleasures of the 
flesh. Angry therefore with himself, and beating his breast, 
as if he could exclude thoughts by blows, he thus addressed 
his body—‘ Ass that thou art, I will provide that thou kick 
not! I will feed thee, not with corn by with chaff! By hun- 
ger and by thirst will I wear thee out; with heavy burdens 
will I crush thee down; by heat and cold will I bring thee to 
think of food instead of wantonness!’’ From this time, ac- 
cordingly, fasting till the third or fourth day, he sustained 
fainting nature with the juice of herbs and a few figs; praying 
frequently, and singing psalms, and digging the ground with a 
spade, that the exercise of his hands might double that of his 
fasting. And at other times, weaving baskets with bulrushes, 
he emulated the discipline of the Egyptian monks, and the 
sentence of the Apostle, who says, ‘‘ He that works not, let 
him not eat.’’ His body, meanwhile, through the discipline, 
became so wasted away that it scarcely adhered to his bones. 
On a certain night he began to hear the crying of infants, the 
bleating of sheep, and lowing of cattle, the weeping as it were 
of women, the roaring of lions, the hollow tramp of an army, 
and portents, moreover, of various voices—devices of devils, 
tempting him by the terrors of sound before essaying those of 
sight. He recognised their sport ; and, prostrate on his knees, 
he marked the cross of Christ on his forehead, and, armed with 
that helmet, and girt round with the breastplate of faith, 
stood boldly on his defence, desiring, if possible, to see those 
whom he was terrified to hear, and gazing hither and thither 
with anxious eyes. When on a sudden, the moon shining 
brightly, he perceived a chariot and horses rush furiously upon 
him ; but when he called on Jesus, suddenly, before his eyes, 
all that pageant sunk into the earth, and disappeared. Then 
he cried, ‘‘ The horse and his rider hath he cast into the sea!’ 
and, ‘‘ Some put their trust in chariots and some in horses, 
but we will remember the name of the Lord our God!’’ Many 
were his temptations and the snares of the devils by night and 
day; all of which were I to rehearse, I should exceed the 
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modelled in the West after the plan of an existing 
and familiar public edifice, the ornaments were brought 
from the walls of the catacombs. But these did not 
long survive; a better taste was gradually introduced. 
The rude pictures of the catacombs gave place to the 
florid and graceful adornments of the East, which, for 
the most part, were moulded with symbolic meanings, 
indicative of the mysteries of the religion. The 
Byzantine school flourished until Leonarpo DE 
Vinci introduced a new element, and gave another 
direction to art. It is in the ninth century that we find 
the first traces of the Gothic and Lombard styles, and 
they appear to have advanced with extraordinary ra- 
pidity towards perfection—the Lombard style, based on 
the Byzantine, with its dome, flourishing south of the 
Alps, and the Gothic style taking root in the north of 
the great mountain chain. 

Sculpture started in new life in the thirteenth century, 
when Niccoua Pisano practically applied the principle 
“that the study of nature, corrected by the ideal of the 
antique, and animated by the spirit of Christianity, per- 
sonal and social, can alone lead to excellence in art; 
each of the three elements of human nature—matter, 
mind, and spirit—being thus brought into union and 
co-operation in the service of God, in due relative 
harmony and subordination.” To Giorro is due the 
honor of reviving the art of painting, at the very close 
of the same century. The works of this great master, 
of his pupils and followers, are critically noticed ; and 
then the author reviews the state of art during the same 
| period in the north of Europe, as developed by ALBERT 
| Durer, Van Eyck, and Housern; his plan being 
|first to describe the style of the school and of each 
| artist, then the most remarkable existing works, and 
then to give brief memoirs of the most famous of the 





measure of my volume. How often women tempting him to! masters. 


sin, how often banquets, richly spread before him, in hunger. | 
At one time, while praying, a howling wolf, at another a| 


barking jackal leaped over him; and while singing psalms, a| 


company of gladiators appeared and fought before him, one of 
whom, falling before his feet as if wounded to death, craved | 
sepulture. On one occasion he was praying with his head | 
fixed to the earth; and, as might befall any man, his thoughts 
having wandered from his prayer, he was dreaming I know not 
what, when his persecutor leaped upon his back, and spurring 
his sides, and beating his neck with a scourge, ‘‘ Ha, ha,’’ he 
cried ; ‘‘ what, nodding ?” 

Nor were the dragons of the early Christian mythology 
altogether inventions. They were suggested by tradi- 
+ aa if not by evidence. Lord Linpsay observes on 
them— 


The dragons of early tradition, whether aquatic or terres- 
trial, are not perhaps wholly to be regarded as fabulous. In 


As a specimen of Lord Linpsay’s critical skill, 
perhaps one of the best will be his notice of 


HOLBEIN. 


He was born at Augsburg in 1495 or 1498, and instructed 
by his father, along with two brothers who never rose above 
mediocrity. He accompanied his father to Basle when little 
more than a boy; assisted him in his works there ; and was 
received into the company of painters in 1520. In 1526, 
wearied of home by the bad temper of his wife, he visited Eng- 
land, with letters of recommendation from Erasmus to Sir 
Thomas More; who welcomed him kindly, rectived him into 
his house, and procured him the patronage of Henry VIII. 
He worked there three years, and returned to Basie in 1529 for 
three more; but in 1532 took up his abode permanently in 
England, only once afterwards revisiting his native country. 
He died at London, of the plague, in 1554, after a long and 
brilliant career—the first of the long line of portrait-painters, 





the case of the former, the race may be supposed to have 
been perpetuated till the marshes or inland seas left by the 
deluge were dried up. Hence, probably, the legends of the 
Lernean hydra, &c. As respects their terrestrial brethren, 
(among whom the serpent, for example, which is said to have 
checked the army of Regulus for three days near the river 
Bagradas, in Numidia, will be at once remembered,) their 
existence, testified as it is by the universal credence of an- 
tiquity, is not absolutely incredible. Lines of descent are 
constantly becoming extinct in animal genealogy, especially in 
the case of branches of a family transplanted in the early and 
more congenial ages into regions remote from the parent 
domicile, and where the climate has gradually changed ; to 
say nothing of the assiduity of man in rooting them out. 


Lord Linpsay subscribes to the opinion, now very 
generally entertained, that Christian art had its origin 
in the catacombs, and the proofs of this are extremely 
curious and interesting. The next important step in 
its progress was the erection of the church, which ob- 
viously was suggested by the Roman Basilica or Hall of 
Justice, in the West, while in the East the form adopted 
was that of the Greek cross. ‘Thus, whjle the shape was | 





some of foreign, some of native extraction—the Mores, My- 
tenses, Vandykes, Lelys, Knellers, Jervases, Hudsons, Ram- 
says, Reynoldses, and Lawrences—by whom the lineaments of 
the loveliest, the bravest, and the best of each successive gene- 
ration of British worthies, have been handed down to posterity. 
Nothing can surpass the portraits of Holbein in their peculiar 
style of truth, actual, and unidealized : his heads are lite itself, 
but life in repose, as the originals appeared when resting on the 
lowest step of their intellectual or moral ladder; the eager 
eye, the speaking lip of the great portrait-painters of Italy, 
his contemporaries, seldom or never animate them ; he is still 
the successor of Van Eyck, although excelled by Albert Durer 
alone, among the whole line of portrait-painters North of the 
Alps, prior to Rubens. To enumerate his chefs-d’cuvre in 
this limited line, would be endless: I shall mention one only, 
—which partakes indeed of a loftier character, and is the 
most beautiful perhaps of all his works,—the ‘‘ Burgomaster 
of Basle,’’ kneeling with his family before the Virgin, now at 
Dresden. The Virgin, in spite of a slight double chin, is pe- 
culiarly sweet, although not very young or virginal ; the kneel- 
ing burgomaster is perfect in his way, the hands clasped, 
gazing upwards in devotion. Softness and richness charac- 
terize this picture to a remarkable degree ; and, setting aside 
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the best of Albert Durer’s, scarcely any other production of 
the German school of the sixteenth century equals it in purity 
and beauty. Holbein would seem to have undergone just so 
much Italian influence previous to painting it, as sufficed to 
infuse into the old German feeling and style the utmost beauty 
they were susceptible of; for the picture is still very German, 
and he has not in the least compromised his originality. This 
picture was painted, it is believed, between 1529 and 1532; 
and strange it is that the gleam of purer and loftier taste should 
have totally passed away—his later works are precisely what 
his earlier were, truthful but hard, like sincerity without love, 


Here is the description of one of the most extraordi- 
nary specimens of ancient Byzantine art, an illuminated 
volume, preserve in the Vatican, and called 


THE MENOLOGION. 


It is a thick folio volume, filled with small paintings, repre- 
senting the martyrdoms of the Saints commemorated, as well 
as almost all the traditional compositions from sacred history ; 
a volume of rare beauty, and which it is impossible to turn 
over without a glow of rapture, so exquisite is the vellum, so 
delicate the calligraphy, and so rich and brilliant the illumi- 
nations, fresh as if finished yesterday. They are deficient, 
indeed, in the originality and fire noticeable in many earlier 
works; but adeep religious feeling reigns throughout. The 
martyrdoms are the worst; but where there is no violent 
action, the attitudes are easy and dignified, the drapery broad 
and well adjusted, the air noble and the expression good; the 
emotions of piety, reverential awe and resignation, well ren- 
dered, though grief, except in a few instances, runs into cari- 
cature. The flesh betrays a tendency to emaciation, but not 
revoltingly so. The sky is always of gold; the backgrounds 
are either architectural in the Byzantine style, or mountainous, 
the summit of each mountain lopped (as it were) short in two 
or three places, the shrubs and trees at their feet rising to a 
third or half of their height. Perspective, of course, there is 
none, although an attempt is always made to give the colouring 
of distance, blue and pink; but it is easy to imagine how 
rudely. 


Lord Linpsay adds a postscript, an earnest and 
eloquent appeal to the present rulers of Italy, to protect 
the fast perishing remains of ancient art ; and in this he 
will have the sympathy and good wishes of all who have 
enjoyed their manifold beauties. Although enthusiastic 
in their praise, he does not exaggerate their worth. 


I cannot dismiss these volumes without a word of appeal to 
the rulers of Italy in behalf of the grand old frescoes, which 
are either perishing unheeded before their eyes, or that lie 
entombed beneath the whitewash of barbarism, longing for 
resuscitation, pining for the light of day. By a natural but 
most unfortunate casualty, the best works of the early painters, 
being generally in more conspicuous and desirable places than 
those done in their youth, they were the more liable to perish ; 
the rage for novelty destroying, in each successive generation, 
the works of the preceding one, in order to substitute its own. 
It is thus that sometimes two or three frescoes are found 
painted one over the other in Italy. It was thus that the 
frescoes of Perugino, of Signorelli, and others, in the Sistine 
Chapel, and in the Stanze of the Vatican, were thrown down 
to make room for those of Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
When minds like these are in question, the consolation is ob- 
vious—we have got bettef in exchange ; but when we read of 
similar devastations in favour of the Vasaris, Perino del Vagas, 
&c. of the decadence, the case is different; and one could 
weep for very despite. What a scene of beauty, what a flower- 
garden of art—how bright and how varied—must Italy have 
presented at the commencement of the sixteenth century, at 
the death of Raphael! The sacrileges we lament took place, 
for the most part, after that period. Hundreds of frescoes, 
not merely of Giotto and those other elders of Christian art, 
but of Gentile da Fabriano, Pietro della Francesca, Perugino, 
and their compeers, were still existing, charming the eye, 
elevating the mind, and warming the heart. Now, alas, few 
comparatively and fading are the relics of those great and good 

‘men! While Dante’s voice rings as clear as ever, communing 
with us as friend with friend, theirs is dying gradually away, 
fainter and fainter, like the farewell of a spirit. Flaking off 





the walls, uncared for and neglected, save in a few rare in- 
stances, scarce one of their frescoes will survive the century ; 
and the labours of the next may not improbably be directed 
to the recovery and restoration of such as may still slumber 
beneath the whitewash and the daubs with which the Bronzinos 
and Zuccheros e¢ id genus omne have unconsciously sealed 
them up for posterity—their best title to our gratitude. But 
why not begin at once ? at all events, in the instances num- 
berless, where merely whitewash interposes between us and 
them. And what are those Dii minores, that their works 
should be respected, when those of the Titans of old time lie 
concealed behind them? Europe would hail such discoveries 
as the disinterment of another Pompeii; and a stream of pure 
refreshment would flow forth for mankind from the walls thus 
struck by the rod of authority, as of yore from the rock in 
Horeb. Itis easy to reply, what need of this? They (the 
artists) have Moses and the prophets—the frescoes of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo—let them study them. Doubtless ; 
but we still reply, and with no impiety, they will not 
repent—they will not forsake their idols and their evil 
ways—they will not abandon sense for spirit, oils for 
fresco—unless these great ones of the past, these sleepers of 
Ephesus arise from the dead. A grave and unsuspected fal- 
lacy is involved in such a remonstrance. It is not by study - 
ing art in its perfection—by worshipping Raphael and Michael 
Angelo exclusively of all other excellence—that we can ex- 
pect to rival them ; but by re-ascending to the fountain-head— 
by planting ourselves as acorns in the ground those oaks are 
rooted in, and growing up to their level—in a word, by study- 
ing Duccio and Giotto, that we may paint like Taddeo di Bar- 
tolo and Masaccio; Taddeo di Bartolo and Masaccio, that we 
may paint like Perugino and Luca Signorelli; Perugino and 
Luca Signorelli, that we may paint like Raphael and Michael 
Angelo. And why despair of this, or even of shaming the 
Vatican? For with genius and God’s blessing, nothing is 
impossible. I would not be a blind partisan ; but, with all 
their faults, the old masters I plead for knew how to touch the 
heart. It may be difficult at first to believe this; like chil- 
dren, they are shy with us; like strangers, they bear an un- 
couth mien and aspect ; like ghosts from the other world, they 
have an awkward habit of shocking our conventionalities with 
home truths. But with the dead, as with the living, all de- 
pends on the frankness with which we greet them, the since- 
rity with which we credit their kindly qualities, Sympathy 
is the key to truth ; we must love, in order to appreciate. The 
world is, indeed, full of spirits, singing ever and eloquently to 
the soul; but, like the music of the spheres, the ear must be 
attuned, the heart unsealed, ere we can hear their voice ; and 
even then, if we say ‘‘ hush !’’ to the uninitiated, they too often 
listen in vain—the song is inaudible to them, and therefore 
they deem us mad. But we hear it all the same. Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, then, must be the bridesmaids of Christian 
art ; faith in the inspiration of our fathers of old time ; charity 
to cover the multitude of their technical sins; and hope that 
maketh not ashamed, to study our upward flight into their 
airy region, and prompt, in every interview with the mighty 
minds of old, the blissful, thankful, self-reminder of conscious 

power, Anch’ io son pittore! There is, indeed, a wealth 

of thought and feeling stored up in these old sculptures and 

frescoes, at first sight so unpromising ; they remind one of the 

beneficent fairies who appear to us disguised as withered hags, 

but bestow diamonds and pearls on the discreet maidens who 

accost them with becoming reverence. Let any young painter 

or sculptor, thoroughly accomplished in the mechanism of his 

art, in which these his predecessors were so deficient, but 

drawing his inspiration from Christianity and the Romano- 

Teutonic nationality of Ewrope—let any such young artist, I 

say, visit Italy so prepared—tossing to the winds the jargon of 
the schools, content to feel and yield to the impulses of a high, 

and pure, and holy nature, and disposed, with God’s blessing, 

like Fra Angelico, or Perugino, to dedicate his talents, as the 

bondsman of love, to his Redeemer’s glory, and the good of 

mankind—let him so come, I repeat, and commune with these 

neglected relics of an earlier, a simpler, and a more believing 

age—talk to the spirit that dwells within them in its own uni- 

versal language, ask it questions, and listen reverently for a 

reply—and he will gain more than a mere response: that spi- 

rit will pass into his own bosom ; his eyes sill be touched as 





with the magician’s salve, and he will find himself in a world 
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of undreamt-of beauty, hitherto unseen only because inade- 
quately bodied forth—a world of bright spirits, beings of the 
mind, ideas as yet only half-born, as it were, but which will 
throng around him on every side, 


‘* Demanding life, impatient for the skies,” 
for that life of immortality which his practised hand can so 
well bestow. 


We will not mar the effect of this glowing appeal by 
any comments, but leave it to make its own impression 
upon the mind of the reader. 





BIOGRAPHY. 





in consideration of a large sum of money which Napoleon 
offered to pay. This was told to me shortly after Goldsmith's 
departure, with the idea that my opinion of the man would 
be much raised thereby. In fact, the mission was important, 
and gave an early insight into the then carefully concealed 
projects of the First Consul : all this, however, was afterwards 
denied. Goldsmith came back from Warsaw after a while, 
but made no stay in Berlin; his haste proved that he had 
failed in his negotiation, as indeed he himself confessed. 


In 1807 he went to the university of Halle, and while 
there, war was declared between France and Prussia. 
Napoleon marched upon Berlin, whither our biographer 
repaired. ‘The people were in a phrenzy of enthusiasm, 
and offered themselves in crowds to General von Schu- 





Sketches of German Life, and Scenes from the War of lenberg, as volunteers to defend the city; but he rejected 


Liberation in Germany. Vol. 1. Murray. 


| their offers, and told them that the best thing they could 













A TRANSLATION from a German autobiography, which | do would be to keep quiet; and the consequence was as 
excited much interest at the time of its publication. It they had feared. Napoleon advanced with almost unin- 
is evidently genuine, and, abounding as it does in pic- | terrupted march; the city was unprepared for defence, 
turesque description and curious reminiscences of adven- | and was compelled to open its gates to him. This is the 


ture, at a time when common life was a romance, it will 
doubtless be as eagerly read, and as much enjoyed here, 
as it was by the writer’s compatriots. Without further 
comment, we propose to follow the autobiographer 
through his career, gathering as we go along such pas- 
sages as may attract most by their novelty. 

He was born at Dusseldorf, in the year 1785. When 
he was six years old, his parents migrated to Strasburg ; 
but being displeased with the place, they soon afterwards 
returned to his native city. His narrative of the voyage 
up and down the Rhine, in those times when steamers 
were unknown, will amuse those who have traversed that 
river ina day. After two years’ stay and schooling at 
Dusseldorf, the family betook themselves to Hamburg, 
where he first beheld the poet 

KLOPSTOCK. 

The most brilliant star in the intellectual world of Ham- 
burg was Klopstock. He lived a very retired life, seeing only 
a few old friends. 1 was shewn his house in the Konigstrasse, 
and he himself was pointed out to me as he was going out for 
awalk. He had a dignified, almost solemn air, but seemed 
shy and suffering: his features were not good; they might 
almost be called ugly—were it not for a certain noble ex- 
pression. As he walked quietly through the streets all who 
recognised him took off their caps. The people of Hamburg 
treated those who were any way remarkable with the most 
genuine respect. 


His father died soon after; and in the year 1800 he 
entered the medical college at Berlin, where he spent two 
years and a half. During that period, he made the 
acquaintance of many distinguished, and some strange, 
personages. Among the rest, he has preserved a re- 
miniscence of an English adventurer, 

LEWIS GOLDSMITH. 


An English Jew, notorious first as the writer of certain 
political pamphlets, then as the editor of the Argus, an Eng- 
lish newspaper published at Paris, and afterwards as the 
author of a scandalous libel against the court at St. Cloud, 
came during the summer of 1803 to Berlin, and was received 
as an old acquaintance in our house. He seemed to be well 
provided with money, and to enjoy all the comforts of life: 
he could relate many remarkable stories of political men and 
passing events, and declared himself vehemently for the First 
Consul, less apparently from conviction than from boastful- 
ness and self-interest: for he did not conceal the fact that he 
had staked his fortune on Napoleon, and still less that his 
happiness consisted in living at his ease. His conversation 
was animated, but offensive and malignant: much as this 
displeased us, it amused the master of the house, upon whom 
the bold confident tone of the fellow had as much effect as 
the mission on which he was sent, and which he did not con- 
ceal from an old acquaintance. Goldsmith was on his way to 
Warsaw, with full powers to treat secretly with the pretender 
to the French crown, afterwards Louis XVIII, and to endea- 
vour to prevail upon him to renounce his claim to the throne 


| author’s account of 
THE FRENCH IN BERLIN. 


| At length, on the 24th of October, the enemy appeared. 
| I saw the first French who entered the town. At about mid- 
| day an officer, in a blue uniform, accompanied by three or four 
| chasseurs, rode into the town : they stopped their horses, hur- 
| riedly asked the way towards the municipality, or the mansion- 
| house, told the idlers to stand off, and galloped away again. 
| There they were then! Many people still maintained that 
| these were not French, but Russians. This was evident, said 
| they, from their green uniforms. Butin a quarter of an hour 
| there was no longer room for doubt: large bodies of cavalry 
|and infantry entered the town, and on the following day Berlin 
| was filled with Marshal Davoust’s troops. And now began a 
totally new life among the half-stupified inhabitants of Berlin. 
We breathed again; for, instead of wild unprincipled plun- 
| derers, we found a well-disciplined gay soldiery, who were dis- 
| armed by being addressed in French, and whose officers were, 
| for the most part, remarkable for courteous manners. This 
first favourable impression was not effaced by subsequent rough 
| conduct, although it was difficult to satisfy the pressing wants 
of so many people. Westill found that we had to thank God, 

if we were to have enemies quartered upon us, that they were 
| not worse than these. Nevertheless, the slovenly, dirty, rag- 
| ged appearance of these little, mean-looking, impudent, witty 
fellows, was a strange sight foreyes which, like ours, had been 

used to the neatness and admirable carriage of the Prussians, 
and we were the more astonished how such rabble—for they 
almost deserved the name—could have beaten such soldiers out 
of the field. 


On the 27th of October, Napoleon entered the town 
at the head of his guards. The picture is well drawn of 


NAPOLEON AND HIS GUARDS. 


On the 27th October, I was taking my usual evening walk 
by the so-called Lustgarten, or park, when I was struck by a 
new sight. The whole space in the middle, which had been 
always kept carefully mown, and even the side-walks towards 
the palace, were covered with innumerable watch-fires, round 
which the soldiers of the imperial guard were grouped in all 
sorts of attitudes. The huge fireshone upon these handsome 
men and their glittering arms and accoutrements, and the eye 
was attracted by the incessantly recurring national colours of 
red, blue, and white. About 10,000 men were moving about 
in this glowing bivouack, near the gloomy-looking palace in 
which Napoleon had taking up his abode. The whole scene 
made a strong impression upon me, and when I examined the 
small details,—for every one was allowed to go among the 
troops,—my wonder was increased: each soldier, in appear- 
ance, manner, and authority, was like an officer,—each man 
seemed a commander, a hero. The men sang, danced, and 
feasted till late in the night, while every now and then small 
detachments in an admirable state of discipline, marched to 
and fro with drums and music. It was such a sight as I had 
never beheld. I staid there for hours, and could scarce leave 
the spot. The imperial guard remained there for some days, 














and all eyes were riveted by the beautiful but hated spectacle. 
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But no subsequent impression equalled that of the first night : 
the fires burned more dimly; part of the troops had been de- 
tached elsewhere ; and at length, small bodies of cavalry, with 
their horses ready saddled and bridled for instant service, were 
the only troops left in thisencampment. The numerous body- 
guard in the court of the palace was quite sufficient for Napo- 
leon’s personal safety. 


Here he met Rahel Levin, a lady of remarkable genius, 
with whom, although nearly twenty years his senior, he 
fell desperately in love, and whom he ultimately married ; 
but his long and rapturous descriptions of her, and of 
his courtship, we omit, for matter of more general in- 
terest. 

The 23d of October 1808 was remarkable, as being the 
date of his first introduction to 


JEAN PAUL. 





I immediately recognised in a pleasant, civil, inquisitive 
woman who opened the door, Jean Paul’s wife, from her like- | 
ness to her sister. One of the children was sent to call his | 
father, who soon came: he had been expecting my visit, | 
owing to letters from Berlin and Leipsic, and received me | 
most kindly. As he sat down near me on the sofa I nearly | 
laughed in his face; as he bent down a little he was so ex- | 
actly like the description which Neumann had jestingly given | 
of him in our joint novel of Versuchen und Hindernissen. | 
Moreover, his way of speaking and what he said made the 
impression stronger. Jean Paul is a large man, with a full, | 
well-shaped face, small eyes, fiery and glowing at one mo- | 
ment, and soft and heavy the next; his mouth has an agree- | 
able expression, and is mobile even when he is silent. His | 
speech is rapid and almost hasty ; he occasionally stutters, and | 
he has a peculiar dialect, which I should find some difficulty | 
in describing, but which appears to me to be half Franconian, 
half Saxon, although his language is tolerably correct never- 
theless. I had, first of all, to tell him all that I knew of his 
Berlin acquaintances, and to repeat all the messages with which 
I had been charged. He recalled with pleasure the time he 
spent as Marcus Herz’s neighbour, in Leder’s house at Ber- 
lin, where, seven years before, I had seen him walking in a 
garden near the Spree with papers in his hand, which I was 
told in secret were a part of the ‘‘ Hesperus.’’ These personal 
reminiscences and subjects connected with literature, which 
arose during the conversation, excited him extremely, and he 
soon had much more to say than to hear, His conversation 
was pleasing and good-humoured, always full of meaning, un- 
affected and simple. Although I was perfectly aware that his 
wit and humour belonged only to his pen, and that while he 
could scarce write a note without giving proof of both, his con- 
versation seldom betrayed either, I was, nevertheless, much 
astonished to hear nothing of the sort from him during the 
whole time in which he was so excited and allowed himself 
to be carried away by the vehemence of his feelings. His 
manner was like his conversation; not very polished, but no 
ways strained or pretentious ; it was unstudied, and just what 
might be expected from a person of the middle classes. His 
courtesy arose from kindness, his manners and bearing were 
patriarchal, full of consideration to others, but perfectly 
unconstrained. Even in the heat of conversation he was true 
to his character ; he uttered no sharp word, he made no false 
representation, he never watched for an opportunity to take 
an unfair advantage: he was invariably gentle, but allowed 
his own comprehensive nature to run riot. He first praised 
every thing that had lately appeared, and when we entered 
more fully into the subject, then there was blame and more 
than enough. So of Adam Miiller’s Lectures, of Frederick 
Schlegel, of Tieck, and others. He thought that German 
authors should always hold to the people and not to the upper 
classes, among whom all was corrupted and spoilt, and yet he 
had just praised Adam Miiller for understanding how to speak 
a true word to the well-instructed men of the world. He was 
convinced ‘hat nothing could be gained from the gleanings of 
the Indian world, but the addition of perhaps some new form 
of poetry to those which we already possess—no increase of 
ideas; and yet he had but a few minutes before praised 
Frederick Schlegel’s studies in Sanscrit, as if some fresh 





salvation were to come of it. He could not conceive any one 
but a Protestant being a real Christian, and asserted that it 


was sheer perversion of intellect when a Protestant turned 
Catholic, and yet with these views he had shortly before ex- 
pressed a hope that the Catholic spirit in Frederick Schlegel, 
fused with the Hindoo, might work out great good. He spoke 
of Schleiermacher with great respect, but said he could not 
enjoy his translation of Plato, and thought he could trace much 
more of the godlike and wise ancient in the enthusiastic Jacobi 
and Herder, than in the learned and acute Schleiermacher. I 
did not allow these observations to pass without contradiction. 
He could not bear Fichte, of whose address to the German 
nation, delivered at Berlin amidst the noise of the French 
drums, I told him much ; the determined energy of the man 
oppressed him, and he said he could only read this author as 
a school exercise ; that the import of his philosophy no longer 
interested him. Jean Paul was called out of the room for 
something, and I stayed a while alone with his wife. I had 
now to begin afresh about her native town of Berlin: such 
was her interest in the persons and in what was going on 
there, that I had to add much to what she had already heard. 
She pleased me exceedingly: she was gentle, lady-like, and 
modest, and united to domestic qualities of the highest order, 
greater talents for society and conversation than Jean Paul 
appeared to possess. However, she willingly considered her- 
self inferior to her gifted husband in this respect as in others. 
It was evident that theirs was a most happy life. Their three 
children were beautiful, captivating, and lively creatures. A 
boy of about five, Max, was the favourite of his father, who 
saw in him a future hero: the boy was full of strength and 
courage, and well-formed. Two girls, Emma and Ottilie, the 
one older the other younger than the boy, seemed charming ; 
and showed that, however different they were in many ways, 
they inherited the quality of kindliness which was common to 
both parents. All three were devoid of awkward shyness, 
perfectly free and easy, and thorough children : you could see 


| that their good qualities were more the result of nature than 


of education. 


On a subsequent occasion, we have these further very 

interesting 
REMINISCENCES OF JEAN PAUL. 

By Jean Paul’s invitation, I again went to see him in the 
afternoon of the 24th of October. He had just returned from 
a walk; his wife, with one of the children, was still out. We 
talked about his writings, a most difficult chord with most 
authors, some of whom will not bear to have it touched, 
while others will play upon nothing else. He was more ad- 
mirable on this subject than I could have expected—open, 
unprejudiced, and rational in all he said. What brought on 
the discussion was the last annual published by Cotta, in 
which Goethe’s ‘‘ mad wanderers’’ and Jean Paul’s ‘‘ dream of 
amadman’”’ appeared. No copy had yet reached Baireuth, 
but I had brought one with me from Dresden. Jean Paul 
wished to have my copy, and referred me to Cotta, at Tubin- 
gen, for another. ‘‘ Such phantasies as these,’’ said he, ‘ I 
could write for ever, as long as I am well and in the mood. 
I sit down to the pianoforte, allow my fingers to run wildly 
over the notes, give myself completely up to the impressions 
of the moment, and then I write down the the images that 
flit before me, in a certain predetermined order, it is true, but 
with so little connexion that I frequently change the arrange- 
ment afterwards.’”’ In this manner he once began to write a 
‘*hell,’”? such as no mortal ever yet dreamt of; much is 
already done, but is never intended to see the light. We then 
talked a good deal about literature and its objects, and 
touched upon descriptions of scenery. In this Jean Paul was 
a great master, and no wonder, for he has always passed much 
of his time in studying nature: in his youth he spent half his 
days in the open air, watching the clouds, the air, the land 
and water, the shape of every leaf and blade of grass,—every- 
thing, in short, great and small, keeping accurate notes of all 
that was worth describing. He was a little staggered when I 
ventured to assert that Goethe was inferior in this respect, 
and he quoted two passages from ‘‘ Werther’’ descriptive of 
scenery, which certainly were most masterly. But we dis- 
cussed the matter some time before we could agree as to the 
technical manner in which the subject should be handled. At 
length, Jean Paul remarked, that, in order to give a poetical 
description of any scenery, the poet should begin by making a 
sort of camera obscura of another man’s breast, and endeavour 
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to see the object through this medium: this would be most 
effective ; while nothing could be less life-like than an inqui- 
sitive traveller’s exact description of the mere material scene. 
Jean Paul maintained that a poet should never describe 
scenery except through the medium of the imagination, which 
alone could give the real and thetrue. For example, he him- 
self, in his ‘‘ Titan,’”’ had described particular Italian and 
Swiss landscapes most correctly—at least so said the best 
judges—without ever having seen the places; and he never 
was in Niirnberg, which he has so accurately described in the 
‘« Paliegenesion,’’ even to the minutest detail, except for half 
a day, and that long after he had written the description. A 
deep truth is no doubt contained in this apparent paradox. It 
requires something more than the compasses and a foot rule 
to draw a portrait ; and the imagination, in order to describe 
what is actually seen in nature, should draw upon its own re- 
sources for familiar images. 





In 1809 he joined the army, and he gives a very ani- 
mated description, a portion of which we extract, of 


; GERMAN CAMPS. 


Three times a day the troops were drawn up under arms for 
prayers ; the beat of drum summoned the serjeants and cor- 
porals to receive orders ; at a given signal the soldiers silently 
formed in line: numerous outposts kept constant watch at 
their several stations, and when darkness came on, their chal- 
lenges alone broke the stillness of the night. The troops lay 
in the open air; in the midst of each regiment was a single 
tent, which served as a chapel, and afforded shelter for the 
colonel. All the other officers, like the common soldiers, 
contented themselves with a trench dug in the ground, which 
some of them covered with twigs and grass, as some protec- 
tion against the weather, The remarkable energy, tranquility, 


the German character: and, compared with the restless and 
dissolute life of the French soldiers, gave every promise of 
success, more especially under the command of the best Aus- 
trian gencral of the day. A few instances may serve to shew 
what these Austrian soldiers were in those days. A man badly 
wounded was brought to the rear, and in answer to the inqui- 
ries of his comrades how he felt? said, ‘‘ Oh, very well—the 
enemy is in full retreat towards the Danube.’’ A grenadier’s 
musket was bent double in his hand by a cannon ball, he 
looked with amazement at the damage, saying in a tone of 
regret, ‘‘’Twas such a good gun!’’ An officer asked a troop 
of grenadiers who had been in the thick of the battle, where 
the battallion was? ‘‘ We are the battallion,’’ was the short 
answer :—the rest had been killed. 
(To be continued.) 





FICTION. 





Strawberry Hill ; an Historical Novel. By the Author 
of “Shakspeare and his Friends,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
1847. 

TAKE a name of note for a title, then take every other 

name of whom the memory is preserved, for good or for 

evil, as flourishing about the same era—no matter for a 

few years more or less—or for the distance at which 

they dwelt apart—or for the other circumstances that 
actually prevented them from ever meeting ;—then con- 
struct a plot, the more improbable the better, throwing in 
an imaginary heroine, and one or two imaginary “ charac 
ters :” shake the names well together in a bag; draw out 
seven, eight, ten, or a dozen, according to the whim of 
the moment; make a scene in which they shall figure 
ee with reason or without reason, but, as a general rule, 
by simply for no other reason than that you desire to season 
your pages with a plentiful peppering of attractive names. 

eal thus with the contents of the bag through so many 
chapters as may be necessary to fill the number of 

volumes prescribed by your publisher, and you have a 

novel of the class to which Strawberry Hill belongs. 

Its author can be clever when he has a good theme. 

He has proved this in all his fictions. He can sketch a 

scene graphically ; he can throw off a dialogue with 


moderation, and obedience of this army, was an exact type of 





spirit. But it would demand fifty-fold the talent he 
possesses to succeed in such a task as he has prescribed 
to himself in Strawberry Hill. The idea was suggested 
by an occurrence at the sale, where, among the curiosi- 
ties brought to the hammer was a beautiful miniature 
portrait, with the inscription “ Rome, 1740: ARABELLA 
FALKLAND to Horace Watpote.” On that hint 
the author’s imagination set to work, and the lives of 
ARABELLA and Horace are worked up into a sort of 
romance. But Horace WALPOLE romantic !—the man 
of the courts and the theatre, the satirist, the would-be 
cynic, the looker-on at life, whose greatest amusement 
was to aim his keen shafts at its passing follies—doing 
the romantic !—seriously in love! Pah! 

But although dull enough as a composition, and im- 
probable as a story, there are some pleasant passages 
here and there, proving the author’s capabilities, when 
he does not undertake Herculean tasks. Sometimes he 
hits off a character with a few clever touches, and some- 
times we light upon a sparkling dialogue; as, for 
instance, 

LADY FURBELOW. 


Lady Furbelow was one of those curious specimens of 
female humanity that puzzle the best-skilled in classification. 
As Falstaff said of Mistress Quickly, she was ‘‘ neither fish, 
nor flesh, nor good red-herring.’’ She was neither one thing 
| nor the other; but a kind of jumble of all. She was generally 
| considered to be as obstinate a Jacobite as other members of 
| her family, most of whom had found it necessary to leave the 
| country, and one, Lord Falkland, was known to be in the 

service of the Pretender; yet she prided herself on always 
| being able to secure one member, at least, of the House of 
| Hanover to grace her assemblies. She professed to be a 
| zealous Tory, yet Sir Robert Walpole was one of her most 
| intimate friends; she warmly espoused the cause of Prince 
| Frederick in his quarrel with his father, yet never failed to 
| present herself at St. James’s on state occasions, and associate 
with those whom his Royal Highness regarded with the bit- 
terest animosity ; she affected a vast contempt for the frivolities 
| of fashion, yet was no lady in the land more eager in obtainin 

her pleasure from such sources. Lady Furbelow was, in shorts 
|a perpetual contradiction; apparently stern and selfish, yet 
| often doing the kindest actions; sharp and abrupt in her 
| speech, yet continually betraying extreme considerateness for 
, the claims of others; very often seeming absorbed in the most 
| worthless pursuits, yet ever having some great object in view. 
| {t will not be thought very surprising, therefore, that she con- 
tinued to be as much misunderstood, misjudged, and mis- 
| quoted, as ever was any poor lady in this land. Nevertheless, 
| it was extraordinary to notice how generally her company was 
| sought. Persons of all shades of political opinion met at her 
house, as ata kind of neutral ground, where they knew them- 
| selves to be perfectly safe. There might be seen, almost side 
| by side, the furious Jacobite, the reckless Tory, the patriotic 
| Whig—High Churchmen and Low Churchmen—Catholic 
| priests and Methodist converts—the unpopular minister beside 
| the pamphleteer who had so lavishly abused him—and the 
author of the last volume of poems in close contact with the 
writer of its bitterest review. In short, Lady Furbelow’s par- 
ties formed a sort of social punch, where the extreme sweet- 
ness of one set of people neutralised the acidity of another, 
and the weakness of some qualified the excessive spirit of the 
rest—the combination of such opposite qualities forming a 
result of a very agreeable description. No person was more 
talked of than Lady Furbelow. There was scarcely a thing 
she did, or a thing she said, that was not sure of being dis- 
cussed all over what was designated as ‘‘the town,” for the 
next four-and-twenty hours after it had transpired. We be- 
lieve this was because her doings and sayings were always said 
and done in a manner so very different from those of other 
people. She was pronounced ‘an original ;’’ and all her 
eccentricities obtained as much attention as though they were 
the distinguishing traits of an animal of an entirely new 
species. People thronged to her door in their carriages and 
chairs, whenever she threw her house open for their accom- 
modation, till the street was blocked up with their several 








equipages. 
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André. By Georce Sanp. Translated by Ex1za A.|drama—after which, rather than after the life, Mr. 
Asuurst. London: Churton. KNowWLEs appears to have painted. 

From the regularity with which the parts of this most} But everywhere are visible the author’s large heart, 

acceptable translation of the complete works of GeorGe | kindly sympathies with humanity, and nobie sentiments ; 

Sanp have continued to appear, we hope that it is|and these compei-ate for many defects. Yet we cannot 

finding the success which it so well deserves. .\ most | honestly recommend George Lovell to those who have 

unfair and ill-grounded prejudice had been created in| leisure to read only the best novels; nor is it worth 

England against the fictions of MADAME Dupevanr, | being ordered in the book-clubs. 

which cannot fail to be dispelled by the best of testi-| As aspecimen of the sentiment scattered about, we 

mony—a perusal of the works themselves, now brought | copy, chiefly because of its brevity, the following re- 

within every capacity, by their publication in an English | marks on 

dress, and procurable by every pocket, on account of the | EXPEDIENCY. 

moderate price at which they are judiciously offered. This; Expediency is contemptible, an insolent, an impious bar to 

is the third novel of the series; and there is not one of | keep right from its due. Away with it! Man is never truly 

the three against which the most fastidious can offer an | benefited by it, and his Creator unqualifiedly forbids it. The 

objection. The character of her writings may be best | God of Truth utterly denounces it, and drives it to the bottom 





designated as intellectual. They are not adapted to 
vulgar tastes; they are not likely to be so extensively 
popular in England as those of Dumas, and EUGENE 
Sue. They are addressed to cultivated minds and re- 


fined tastes ; and by such they will be read with thorough | 


enjoyment. They do not appeal to the stronger pas- 
sions; their excellence lies in the wonderfully-delicate 
painting of the fine shades of character,—in their exqui- 


site truth to nature. André is a good specimen of this | 


high finish in mental portraiture. 





George Lovell,a Novel. By JAaMes SHERIDAN KowLgEs. 
In 3 vols. London, Moxon. 
SHERIDAN Know tks’s well-won fame as a dramatist 
will command for him an audience in his new character 
of novelist. But great will be the reader’s disappointment. 
He adds one more to the many proofs that although 
without dramatic power no man can be a good novelist, 
other qualities are wanting to the novelist than those 
which are requisite to make a good dramatist. 
SHERIDAN Know tes fails at the very threshold of 
his labours. The novelist’s first business is to weave a 
plot that shall be at once natural, and out of the usual 
course of events; which shall surprise without violating 
probability. ‘The plot of George Lovell is not only ill con- 
structed, but it abounds in improbabilities, such as the 
most romantic reader cannot excuse. A young gentleman, 
whose parents had contemplated for him an excellent 


match, meets in a stage coach the heroine, Phaebe Arnold, | 


a beautiful girl, of intense virtue, but wholly uneducated, 
and moving in a very low sphere of life. Tncontinently 


the youth plunges into desperate love for her, and con- | 


stitutes himself her guardian. She is of course pursued 
with improper designs by a gentleman of high degree, 
and the story is made up of his pertinacious attacks upon 
her virtue, her resistance, and George Lovell’s coming 
to the rescue. The end is the usual one, of a discovery 
that Phoebe is of gentle blood; she is forthwith sent to 
be educated, and becoming an accomplished lady in a few 
months, marries her champion 

Such is the inartificial and Minerva-press-like plan of 
this novel, as we have gathered fromsuch a hasty inspection 
as a circulating library will permit. Whatever interest 
it possesses, proceeds from the manner of the composi- 


tion. It is essentially dramatic, and that quality | 


imparts to it a reality and a life-like motion that com- 
mand attention whenever a dialogue is proceeding. 
But the descriptions often drag. They are too formal 
—too much in the auctioneer style; they read likea long 
solus speech ina play. Nor is the portraiture of cha- 
racter so vivid as from the previous successes of the 
author might have been expected. ‘The hero is an ex- 
tremely common-place young gentleman. Phoebe is a 
sort of Pamela, but more pleasing. Her simplicity is 
well drawn, without lapsing into silliness, and her virtue 
almost amounts to heroism. ‘The other personages are 
thoroughly stage existences—the stock characters of the 


| of the Pit! Were our own son to seek and to win the affec- 
| tions of a modest girl that scrubbed our floor, or swept our 

carpet, he should marry her and bring her to our table! We 
| could not turn her out, without a heart! We should cherish 
| and make rauch of her. There isno compromise ina question 
of honour, and honour is the claim of the peasant’s daughter, 
as well as that of the peer! Reader, we are accountable. 
We know that the eye of our fellow-men is upon us, but there 
is an Eye, besides, in comparison with which the clearest vision 


, of theirs is blindness! We dare not compromise. 








| The Heart of Steel; an Irish Historical Tale. By James 
| M‘Henry, M.D. O’Kalloran, the Insurgent Chief ; 
| @ Tale. By James M‘Henry, M.D. Belfast: 
| Henderson. 

| Tuese tales occupy the two first volumes of a promised 
series of very cheap publications, to be brought out 
under the title of The Irish Standard Library. An 
,entire novel is here offered for a shilling, that is, for 
| just threepence more than would be paid for the borrow- 
|ing of it from a circulating library. Dr. M‘Henry’s 
‘contributions are quite equal to the ordinary tribe of 
| novels of the season, and perhaps a little better, so that 
the reader will probably be surprised that his name and 
| writings are not more known. But in this cheap form 
| they will be spread far and wide; and doubtless he will 
profit in reputation, if not in purse, by the diffusion. 


| 


| 





EMUCATION. 


A New Comparative French Grammar and Phraseological 
Reference-Book, prepared expressly for the Royal Chil- 
dren of England. By Marin bE La Voye. London: 
C. Law. 12mo. pp. 666. 

|'AurHouGH M. De La Voye has prepared this gram- 

| mar purposely for the royal children, it must not be sup- 

posed that there is any royal road to a knowledge of the 
| French language. Little princes and princesses must 
| submit to the same tasks, the same toils, the same begin- 
nings with the beginning, and the same slow march 
through the perplexities of syntax and prosody, with the 

/humblest of their subjects. Whatever, therefore, the 
| author of this volume may have effected towards the sim- 
| plification of the process of acquiring a mastery of French 
| has been accomplished, not only for the young people of 
| Buckingham Palace, but may be enjoyed by the youth 
| of the whole country. Our present purpose is to see 
| whether he has succeeded in making the acquisition of 
| French more easy. 

The first remark we have to make is, that this gram- 
| mar is not adapted to the “ royal children,” or either of 
| them, at their present ages. It is not a book for beginners, 
‘but for those who have made some progress; nor for 
| children ; but for great boys and girls. It is calculated 
| for coat-tails and “ turned up hair,” and not for pina- 

fores and frocks. ‘The author states that his object was 
to render accessible some information which appeared 
| obscure, especially relating to the construction of French 
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sentences. The novelties of this grammar are the in- | it, avoiding those more ambitious aims which it is im- 
troduction of a set of exercises of a better class than are | possible to accomplish satisfactorily, and which certainly 
usually found in such works; a Phraseological Index, by | are pleasing to a few only of the readers of a journal 
which the learner obtains an easy and satisfactory solu- | such as this. 
tion of difficulties in translation, or composition, and| So deeming of our duty, we will not attempt a formal 
some original views of the several parts of speech, | criticism of this ingenious work of Mr. Fox Ta.sor, 
especially in their felationship one to another. | however he may provoke it by the wildness of some of 
In the carrying out of his plan the author has used | his conjectures. That he has expended upon it a vast 
great diligence, and for completeness we know not of| amount of research, of reflection, and of cleverness, 
any French grammar that can compete with this. The | will readily be conceded; but he has not escaped that 
abundance and aptness of the illustrations are a feature | besetting sin of etymologists, the resort to fancy when 
that cannot be too highly commended. Every” rule, | evidence is wanting. Etymology was humourously 
almost every sentence, is forthwith exhibited in practice, defined by James Smiru to be “ the sending of vagrant 
not by a note thrust at the bottom of the page, or by | words back to their own parish,” and etymologists ap- 
exercises at the end of each chapter, but in the body of | pear to consider it incumbent upon them to find a legi- 
the text, following the rule itself, and, as it were a part | timate parent for every word, oblivious that multitudes 
of it. Wecan therefore commend this grammar to the are of that class called “come-by-chance,” and never 


























student of French; not indeed to children, but to those | 
whose minds are somewhat matured. 
Ellisian Exercises, adapted to the first part of the Prac- | 

tical Introduction to Latin Prose Compositions. By 

Tuomas K. Arnotp, M.A. London. 12mo. 

pp. 208. 
Dovsrvess the title of this work will perplex the | 
reader, as it puzzledus. The preface, however, clears up 
the mystery. It is written “‘on the same principle 
as Exv.ts’s Exercises,” hence the name of “ Ellisian” 
prefixed. 

For the highest classes at schools these exercises are 
well adapted. ‘They are not progessive, but plunge at 
once into all the difficulties of the construction of the 
Latin tongue: hence they require considerable previous 
progress in the language before they can be encountered. | 
But when the pupil is enough advanced they will afford 
him great help, and by their attention to the elegancies 
as well as the rules of composition they will go far to 
secure a scholar-like knowledge of Latin, instead of that 
sort of half-knowledge too often mistaken for it. 





Key to the Questions on Generalities. By G.M. STERNE. 
London: Longman and Co. 

HavinG expressed ourselves as greatly pleased with the 

design and execution of the very useful school-book to 

which this is the key, we need do no more now than place 

upon our weekly record of the progress of publication 

the appearance of an adjunct so necessary for the teacher. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

English Etymologies. By H. Fox Taxsor, Esq. 
Br not alarmed, good reader! We are not about to 
drag you into that bottomless pit of dullness, the 
disputes of etymologists. We purpose not to perplex 
brains with a dissertation on the roots of your English 
words, or the origin of the English language, to which, 
however interesting and important in its proper place, it 
would be impossible to do justice in the restricted 
columns of a weekly journal, and to attempt which in 
such a medium is nothing more than a pompous display 
of pedantry, unpleasing to readers who turn to a literary 
journal, not for disquisition and essay and abstruse 
science, but simply for information as to the progress of 
publication at home and abroad—the goings on in Art, 
Music, the Drama, Inventions, and Philosophy, so that 
they may be enabled to obtain a general knowledge of 
what is doing, and to mingle in society without 
seeming ignorance, and even although they have not 
leisure to read all the books that are published, to make 
a general acquaintance with their titles, their subject- 
matter and their style. ‘This we conceive to be the de- 
sign of a literary journal, and in the conduct of THE 
Critic we endeavour as much as possible to adhere to 





had any lawful father. 

With due allowance made for these vagaries, there is 
a great deal worth reading and remembering in Mr. Ta.- 
Bot’s book. Even if there be no actual use in it, cer- 
tainly it is pleasant to know the origin of words in 
frequent employ, especially when they convey a meaning 
illustrative of ancient manners, forms, laws, or institu 
tions. ‘Thus, everybody will be glad: to learn that 


| town is derived from the Gaelic dun, and signifies a hill, 


a fortified hill, a fortress, and hence the names of cities, 
as London, &c. ‘The termination tun, too, so n 
affixed to names of towns, in Anglo-Saxon means. an 
enclosure, as Taunton—the enclosed place by the river 
Tone. But let us take a few specimens almost at random 
which will sufficiently serve to aid the description of this 
book, Thus— 


Spruce Fir.—Prussia was formerly called Pruce by the 
English. Immense forests of firs are found in that country; 
and I have been informed by a learned and ingenious friend 
that spruce fir means the fir brought ‘‘ from Pruce,’”’ or ‘ out 
of Pruce.”’ 

Filly.— According to the present usage of the word, it would 
seem to come from the Lat. filia. But it is more probably the 
feminine of foal, the vowel being altered as in fox, fem. viwen. 
Or it may be the Ger. Fiillen (pronounced jillen), a foal. 

Halo.—Luminous circle, sometimes seen around the sun or 
moon. Similar circles of light or glories were usually depicted 
around the heads of the saints. In French aureole has both 
meanings. Haluwe is a saint in Old English, whence come 
the verb ¢o hallow, and a halo; all from the Anglo-Saxon 
halig, holy. 

My lord.—The French say ‘‘ un milord anglais,’’ and they 
have often been blamed for their inaccuracy in taking the pro- 
noun “my ’”’ to be part of the title; but, curiously enough, 
this error may be traced to its source. The English phrase 
‘* my lord,”’ has been confused with the Welsh or Briton milwr, 
a gentleman, acavalier (pronounced nearly as miliir or mil6r). 
It is the Latin médes a knight, a soldier. 

Marygold was called in old French, herbe du soleil, or de 
Clitie, and goude (derived from gold). Another old name was 
sponsa solis. This and or de Glitie both allude to the fable 
of Clytie, beloved by Apollo, and changed into a sun-flower. 
(See Ovid’s Metamorphoses.) What was the origin of that 
fable? It is remarkable that the name of the marygold an- 
swers to sponsa solis; for, as we have seen in the preceding 
articles, gold and sol were originally the same name, and 
mariée means sponsa.—Marsh marygold. Supposed to be 
the caltha of the ancients. This isa very different flower from 
the common marygold, and, therefore, if that name is pro- 
perly applied to it, I think that it must be in a different sense, 
and that the first part of the name marygold must, in this 
case, mean a mere (in French mare); that is, a watery place, 
or pool. Marygold would then mean ‘or des marais,’’ the 
** mere-gold.”’ 

To melt, 10 smelt.—Germ. schmelzen. A great many Ger- 
man verbs begin with sch, which is apparently superfluous, 
since it is dropped in other dialects. May it not be the old 
German particle, ze (to), which has coalesced with the verb? 
For instance, z’meléen may have meant at first to melt, and 
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afterwards have been mistaken for a single word, and pro- 
nounced smelt. 

Conger.—One of the largest species of eel. Conger-Eel 
appears to signify ‘‘ king of the eels,’ from Icelandic Kongr, 
aking. Just in the same way the finest species of vulture is 
named ‘ king of the vultures,’’ and the beautiful fishing-bird 
Alcedo is named the king-fisher. Latin, conger, Greek 
Koyypoc. 

Porpoise, or porpus, is corrupted from porcus, i. e. porcus 
marinus. Soin Breton it is called mor-Atéic; from mor, the 
sea; htic,ahog. In French it is marsouin, which is a cor- 
ruption of merswine, or sea-swine. And in German it is 
meer-schwein. Isidorus says, ‘‘porci marini qui vulgo vo- 
cantur suilli.’? The monk Aimoin (quoted by Ménage) has, 
‘* Couspiciunt porci-pisces in fluctibus ludere.’’ This writer, 
then, considered the name “ por-poises’’ to mean ‘‘ porci- 
pisces,’’ or, perhaps, the French ‘ porc-poissons.”’ 

_Hurry-seurry.—The first part of this word presents no 
difficulty ; the meaning of the second yart has, however, es- 
caped Johnson and others. It is from the verb to scour, or 
secur, i. e. to run hither and thither in confusion. 

The enemy’s drum is heard, and fearful scouring 

Doth choke the air with dust.—Shakspeare. 
Hurly-burly and hurry-scurry belong to a class of compound 
words found in English, French, German, &c., which have 
driven to sad shifts and fetches all etymologists who have at- 
tempted to assign a distinct root and meaning to each part. 
The author of the article ‘‘ Grammar,” in the Encyclopedia 
Me litana, following, perhaps, the clue afforded by John- 
sows Tight definition of Chit-chat, as, ‘a corrupt reduplica- 
tion of chat;’’ and of Titéle-tattle, as, ‘‘a word formed by 
reduplication from tattle,’’ lays down the only rule which we 
think will solve the difficulty. This is to assume but one part 
to be significant, and, therefore, to seek for but one root, the 
other part, whether coming first or last, being formed after it 
by the sound, sometimes riming, sometimes alliterative, some- 
times both, ‘‘ from an indistinct wish to give it an intensive 
or frequentative force ;” thus ‘ the insignificant syllable chit, 
was prefixed to chat, as we suppose pel! to have been to 
mell,* &e. 

Flageolet.—A French word, diminutive of Flageo?. 1 won- 
der that Ménage, who treats of this word, should not have 
perceived that it was the Greek wAaytavdoe. 

To be at sixes and sevens.—This phrase has arisen in the 
following way. To be at one (hence to atone and atonement), 
signified in old English, to be in harmony and union. To be 
two is to quarrel. To be at sives and sevens is the superla- 
tive of disunion and division. 

Muslin is generally derived from the city of Mosul, or 
Moussul, in the East. But a very different explanation may 
be given of the name, which has more probability. For 
modern travellers, who pique themselves upon exactness, in- 
form us that the correct pronunciation of the name, which we 
generally find written Moslem (that is to say Mahometan or 
Mussulman), is not Moslim, but Muslim. 
usual dress of that people—or the Muslim dress—would be 
called simply ‘‘ Muslim.’’ For so other stuffs are familiarly 
called, as Persian, Cachemere, Indienne, Chintz (i. e. Chi- 
nese), brown Holland, &c. from the countries where they are 
fabricated. To which list we may add the Swéwy of the an- 


Consequently, the | 


The Statesmen of America in 1846. By SARAH Mytron 
Maury. §&vo. pp. 548. London, 1847. Longman 
and Co. 

AN appeal has been made to that which the appellants 

are pleased to call “the fairness and impartiality” of 

Tue Critic against the judgments passed upon this 

publication by the Atheneum and the Literary Gazette. 

| Having given to it a careful. and we trust a kind, con- 
sideration, we are in duty bound to say, that, although 
unable to go so far as our contemporaries in condemna- 
tion of Mrs. Maury’s book, and feeling that they have 
| not dealt with it in perfect fairness, yet is it a work so 
marred by instances of bad taste, that the best friends of 
the authoress will regret that she should have so mis- 
taken her vocation; or at least that she did not consult 
some judicious adviser before she ventured into print 
with such crudities of thought and extravagancies of 
composition as offend the reader in almost every page. 
But all is not so bad. Parts there are written with 
truth of sentiment and liveliness of manner, that go 
far to redeem the frivolities and nonsense with which 
they are mingled. Sometimes Mrs. Maury forgets her- 
self, and does not fry to be very profound or very bril- 
liant, and then she throws off vivid descriptions of men 
and places, and common sense views of things, proving 
| that she is not wanting in ability, if it were not so over- 
laid by affectation. Mrs. Maury is an Englishwoman, 
| smitten with an extravagant admiration for a republic, 
| which she never omits an opportunity of comparing with 
| English institutions, always, of course, to the disadvan- 

'tageof the latter. But although a confirmed democrat, 

'she is as thorough a tuft-hunter as ever was: produced 

in aristocratic England. She falls into raptures at a 

shake of the hand, or even a glance of the eye, of an 

| American statesman. She seems to have supposed that 
every decent man who chanced to saya civil word to 

‘her was charmed by her wit and wisdom, and sought 

| her friendship. Then she plays the politician with the 

facility of Sancho Panza pronouncing judgment on the 
| questions that have perplexed statesmen and distracted 
| peoples. She settles, ex cathedrd, Oregon and Mexico, 
Texas and Slavery. She is equally facile in passing 
opinions upon the characters of public men, and equally 
positive. Nor is she at all particular in her selection of 
| sitters for her portrait gallery. She descends from Pre- 

' sident PoLk even to Lieutenant MarrHew FonTaineE 

/Maury! And who is he? exclaims the reader. 

Hearken to Mrs. Mavury’s account of him, and then 
| blush for your ignurance. 





LIEUTENANT MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY 

Ts one of my husband’s family ; a Virginian, proud of his 
| birthplace and his State ; of generous high-bred nature, and of 
| democratic politics. He is a man of seience, equally well 
| versed in the secrets of the sea and of the sky; an accom- 
| plished mariner, an admirable astronomer and mathematician, 
and a superior author on many subjects ; he writes excellent 


cients, 7. e the Sinde or Indian stuffs, which the Copts called | English. In spite of a certain utilitarian antipathy to a very 
Shento (i. e. the dress worn by the Gentoos). We may like- | profound study of the dead languages, a heresy which has most 
wise mention the word ¢ippet, which takes its name from the | unaccountably become possessed of the lieutenant in these 
country of Thibet, where valuable furs are produced. Hence latter years, he has a very classic taste both in reading and 
then there can be little doubt that Musiiz is a mere alteration | composition; owing, doubtless, though he would fain deny it, 
of the word Muslim. | to his former intimate acquaintance with those worthy Greek 

To strut.—A good many of our verbs are metaphors, taken | and Latin masters, whom he now despises for no other reason 
from the habits of different animals; for instance, to quail | than that they did not speak English, {which he writes so 
(from the habits of that bird). ‘‘ And thu schalt mak him. well,] and were dead and buried some hundreds of years before 
cowche, as doth a quaile.””—( Relig. Antigq. p- 69.) ; to havock, | the Anglo-Saxon race began. [!!!] He is a great favourite 
from the A.-S. hafoc, a hawk; the destruction caused by that | with his brother officers, both for his ability and his kindly 
bird was bya bold and just metaphor transferred to other | nature ; they are proud of the one, and love the other; and he 
kinds of calamity and ruin; to caper (to be frolicsome as a| is held in great estimation at Washington for his admirable 
kid). ‘‘ Similem ludere capree.’’—(Hor.); and also to duck, | regulations at the Observatory, his eminent professional 
to rat, to ferret a thing out, to dog a person’s footsteps. One | knowledge and industry, his good judgment in political affairs, 
of the most curious of these derivations is the verb to sneak, | and his exceeding moral worth. ‘‘ Pray ask him to come and 
from the habits of the snake, which insinuates itself, or sneaks | see me often,’’ said Mr. Calhoun, ‘‘ he is a man of most ex- 
in and out through the smallest crevice. cellent thought.’’ Some years ago, Lieutenant Maury was 

’ * French, ‘‘ péle-méle,’’ from méler, to mix, &e, | thrown from a stage coach in Ohio, and broke his leg. I have 
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understood that a country practitioner was sent for, who being 
fortunately ignorant of the fatal art of amputation, set to work | 
to save the leg, and succeeded. Maury is lame; but to this 
accident is owing the development of the most touching traits 
of his character, and perhaps of his choicest talents. Incapable 
of a murmur, suffering with manly resolution, and applying 
himself to every useful and philanthropic purpose, his life is a 
model of the best and truest heroism. I have never seen his 
temper ruffled, nor that serene and intelligent countenance 
overcast ; his philosophy is that of the Christian, enduring, 
elevated, and manly. I love to think of his cordial welcome 
to me, his foreign stranger cousin, and of the honest pride he 
felt in seeing me so well beloved among his countryzen ; and 
I know that he will not forget the pleasant time that we have 
spent together in familiar converse about those so dear whom I 
had left on England’s shores. Many were the evening hours | 
we sat upon the roof of the Observatory, watching the kindling | 
lights of Washington and Georgetown, the Capitol glittering | 
in the moonlight, and the stealthy course of the gentle Potomac ; | 
we gazed upon the planets, comets, stars, and nebule. We 
spoke of all the objects that surrounded us, and marvelled if in 
future times we might again behold them in the society of those | 
so distant, yet so tenderly remembered. The advantages of a | 
tour in Europe would render the lieutenant one of the most | 
accomplished professional men living. 





But there are better things than these. Mrs. MAURY | 
declares herself a stanch episcopalian, but she does not | 
inerefore refuse to acknowledge the good that there is in | 
other sects; she does not think that all excellence and | 
virtue are monopolized by her own communion. She | 
can even recognise an advantage in the celibacy of the | 
Catholic clergy, when there are imposed upon them the 
duties of missionary enterprise on the outskirts of civil- 
ization, 

The celibacy of the Catholic clergy (a matter about which 
all this busy gossiping world concerns itself infinitely more 
than they do themselves) is another great advantage in the 
wilds of this great continent, and in her populous cities. No 
domestic or personal anxieties distract or lead them from their 
flocks : ‘‘ Dés qu'un prétre se marie, il n'est plus prétre,” 
observed the Marquis de Talaru to me one day upon the Mis- 
sissippi. And I frequently experienced the truth of the re- 
mark. 


Among her many raptures, the most rapturous is her 
admiration of the Hon. E. HANNEGAN, one of the sena- | 
tors of the State of Indiana. As an extremely character- | 
istic specimen of her manner, we take a portion of this | 


sketch :— | 


This is a genuine son of the West; ardent, impulsive, and | 
undaunted ; thinking, acting, and daring with the most perfect | 
freedom. His spirit is youthful and buoyant, and he is ever | 
sanguine of success, though he feels acutely the bitterness of | 
disappointment. The character of the Western men has been 
greatly misunderstood, even by the other sections of the Union ; | 
they have their faults like all the world beside, but they are the | 
faults of youth, and are corrigible, because they proceed not | 
from neutrality, but from exuberance of character; not from 
the deficiency, but from the abundance of material. If they 
are hasty and impetuous, they are also generous and forgiving ; | 
indifferent to money, but eager of enterprise, patient of endur- | 
ance, full of courage, regardful of the feelings of others, and 
above all men they are respectful and considerate to the female 
sex. They are fluent of speech, quick in action, and ready in | 
expedients ; they are, in fact, the very men required for the | 
position they hold, that of Borderers of the Republic. They 
are a new power, whose interests, although inseparably blended 
with those of the other sections of the Union, are yet distinct 
and individual ; the West but now begins to assert herself, to 
exhibit her strength, and, though yet an infant, to claim her 
share in the ‘‘ balance of power ;”’ a political mystery which 
exists no less in a confederation of republics such as the United 
States of America, than among the several compact monarchies 
of Europe. The West has found a devoted lover in her Han- 
negan, and many a fervent vow he made to win for her the 
Oregon, nor will these vows remain unanswered ; so sure as 











lin clouds, so surely will Oregon become the inheritance of the 


Americans, for it is theirs by right as well as by inevitable ne- 
cessity. The robust character of the Western men, and their 
remoteness from that peculiar kind of civilization which belongs 
to sea-board and manufacturing districts, have induced an idea 
that they are deficient in the proprieties and gentle moods of 
polished life. But, on the contrary, the very circumstances of 
their condition produce these virtues. 

Show me a gentler, more affectionate nature than Edward 
Hannegan, you cannot; and, believe me, the Western men in 
general resemble him. Shall I relate some anecdotes of this, 
my friend? When Mr, H. made his speech on the Oregon 
question, he alluded, in terms of graceful approval, to Mr. 
Calhoun ; and, after differing from the policy of that senator, 
he apostrophised, in terms of generous and manly eulogy, his 
genius and his virtues. I was in the gallery immediately above 
with a large party of ladies, for the wives and friends of those 
members who spoke always took great interest in their success; 
these ladies ever regarded me as one of themselves, and I shared 
in their anxious hopes and fears that our many favourites 
should go through the ordeal with honour. We always went 
together to the Supreme Court, the Senate, or the House, to 
listen to their speeches, and to cheer them by our presence ; 
to walk home with them, to sympathise in their disappoint- 
ments and their victories, and to congratulate them when the 
trial was over. The intercourse between the statesmen and 
politicians of all parties and the ladies was of the most agree- 
able kind, and to the latter it was a source of great instruction 
and improvement, for nothing elevates and corrects the fe 
mind more than the friendship and confidence of distingu 
men. On the occasion above alluded to, the party in the 
gallery were highly gratified, for Calhoun is precious in the 
sight of all; to me these words of praise were delightful for 
the sake of both the senators. In the excitement of the moment 
I threw down my glove to the speaker ; it fell at his side. The 
chivalrous Hannegan instantly picked it up, pressed it to his 
lips, looked gratefully up to the gallery, bowed, and placed it 
in his bosom. The fortunate glove was transmitted by the 
next day’s post to the lady of the senator, then in Indiana. 
I preserve the less happy fellow to it. When the speech was 
ended and the Senate adjourned, the ladies went down to the 
floor. I accompanied Mr. Hannegan to shake hands with 
Calhoun, and expressed my wish to publish that speech in 
England. So much for the gallantry of the senator from 
Indiana to an Englishwoman. Another anecdote exhibits him 
in a still more amiable light. I had a careless trick of leaving 
my purse upon the table in my parlour. Mr. Hannegan, and 
almost all Americans, have a frank and ingenuous habit of 
imparting advice gratuitously to those with whom they are on 
terms of intimacy. Having often found the offending purse 
thus thoughtlessly left, the senator had several times reminded 
me of the indiscretion in vain; I was almost incorrigible. At 
length, during an illness in Baltimore, he came to see me, and, 
on entering my parlour, found the old green purse on the table 
as usual, full of five-doilar pieces (in gold). Upon my appear-~ 
ance he held it up, and, after wishing me good day, thus once 
again, and, for the last time, admonished me : ‘* You pray that 
you may not be led into temptation; do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you.” 


But enough of this. 








Favourite Haunts and Rural Studies, including Visits to 
Spots of Interest in the Vicinity of Windsor and 
Eaton. By Epwarp Jesse, Esq. Author of “ Glean- 
ings in Natural History,” &c. 

Wuertuer it be to describe the habits of a bird, the 

peculiarities of a plant, the instincts of an insect, the 

aspect of a forest, the site of a mansion, the scenery of 

a spot hallowed by association with genius, Mr. JEssE 

is the most picturesque of writers. And this, too, 

without any apparent effort or aim, but simply because 

his mind is thoroughly imbued with his subject ; he is a 

passionate lover of nature, has an eye and a soul for 

her beauties, and can stoop to examine the least with as 
much admiration as he can rise to survey the greatest of 
her works. His “Gleanings in Natural History” have 





rivers run into the sea, so sure as mountains hide their heads 


taken a permanent place in the library by the side of 
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Gitgert Wuire, Isaac Watton, and other of| He was a hard-featured, uneducated man, looking very like 
nature’s adorers. They are books that never will grow | veteran poacher ; in which occupation, I was informed, he 


old or obsolete. To each succeeding generation they 
will come as fresh in their intelligence as to their fathers, 
and they will continue to delight the youthful in years 
or in feelings so long as flowers bloom, trees grow, and 
rivers run. 

If these Favourite Haunts and Rural Studies cannot an- 
ticipate so lengthened an existence as the author’s former 
publications, they will enjoy scarcely less present popu- 
larity. To those “in populous cities pent” his volume 
will be especially acceptable. It will conduct them in 
fancy to some of the most pleasant spots in one of the 
most charming neighbourhoods in England, and it will 
present to the mind’s eye, with the vividness almost of 
realities, the aspects of the scene, and the memories by 
which it is hallowed, and the famous men by whom it 
was once haunted, and the peculiarities of animal and 
vegetable existence by which it is surrounded. It isa 
book, indeed, which ought to be read in the country, 
while strolling through some shadowy lane, bounded by 
banks strewn with primroses and violets, or lolling 
against a stile with a garden of clover waving before the 
eye, and filiing the air with fragrance, or at the coming 
on of evening, as youflie supine upon a heap of new- 
mown hay. In this chill February it is out of season— 

premature flower, reminding us of spring only to 
e us feel more sensibly the bitterness of the east 
wind that pierces to the very marrow. Fain would we 


was very expert. Much of his time had been passed in woods 
and coppices in trapping any good songsters he heard in the 

reeding season; such as thrushes, blackbirds, wood-larks, 
| and blackcaps; and it was extraordinary in how short a time 
| he tamed them and brought them to resume their song. I 
| have seen a nightingale a few days after it was caught take its 
| food out of his lips, but he kept his method of taming a 
| secret. The nightingale-catcher’s season is very short, but 
| he makes the most of it; and it is greatly to be regretted that 
/in the exercise of his craft he deprives so many persons of 


| those exquisite cadences which are justly apytenees ae 
the 


lovers of harmony and nature. But whatever may be 

| faults of his character and calling, the nightingale-catcher is 
| by no means an individual devoid of taste ; on the contrary, he 
| appears to appreciate dulcet music, and delights in soft sounds ; 
| and is, moreover, a connoisseur in melody. His room, cer- 
| tainly, is generally filled with shrill canaries and other birds, 
| to say nothing of jackdaws, magpies, and starlings, with a few 
| tame bantams, and now and then a hedge-hog or a guinea-pig 
|on the floor. His craft is, however, much less a sin in his 
| ovn estimation than in that of other people ; but this is com- 
monly the error of all rogues—a dilettanti on a minor scale, 
| but an unprincipled one at best. But let me draw the picture 
lof a nightingale-catcher from the life; not the one I have 
| already referred to, but one who pursued his calling for many 
| years in the sweet groves and tangled thickets of a delightful 
/neighbourhood. To look at or to meet him, it would be sup- 
| posed that a more guileless or diligent hind could not be seen. 
| His work began early in the morning, for the commencement 
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put the volume aside for a more congenial time, but that of it was as soon as two or three o’clock. The only question- 
the reader is looking for a record of the progress of able symptom about him was a shooting -coat, deep in the 
publication, and so the pleasant task must be at once pockets of which he concealed the instruments and entangle- 


performed of introducing Mr. Jesse’s new work to his 
notice. It is, however, one which can be exhibited only 
by extract, and the store of interesting passages being 
80 copious, we shall take freely from them, consulting 
variety of topic in the choice. 


BIRD-CATCHERS, 


Ina former work I have noticed the respective characters 
of rat and mole catchers, exactly such as I had met with, and 
no two characters can be more distinct. I may now add a 
third, who have a placid, untiring appearance or aspect, exer- 
cising patience like fishermen for the hour together. I refer 
to bird-catchers, such as we see them in ‘the fields around 
London, contentedly awaiting fortuitous flocks of goldfinches, 


ments of his calling, and the most irresistible enticements. 
The frogs which the amiable Walton recommended as baits 
were not more tempting to the fish, than the impaled meal- 
worm to the gentle songster which it was unhappily destined 
_to allure. The ‘“ sweetly plaintive song”’ is heard, the trap is 
| set, and soon down drops the deluded victim to seize the bait ; 
sweet bird, in an instant, if you touch it, your rich, powerful, 
| yet soft and gentle cadences are stopped. Those wild wood- 
| notes that no art can imitate, no inferior organisation equal, 
| will be heard no more ; you will enjoy the charms of liberty 
'no longer. But see, something alarms him, and the bait is 
| left untouched. It is the strange sight of intruding man in 
| these secluded haunts. The bird has quitted the snowy and 

fragrant thorn-bush, where he had sung his song of love, and 
| renews his warbling at a short distance, for the spot has been 


linnets, and red-poles, with hopes as visionary and deceptive | gxeq on where he hopes to allure a mate, and he is loath to 


as those of the expectant disciple of Walton himself. I have 


any unlucky birds settle within its range. I always approach 
them with great caution, fearful that my intrusion may drive 
away the expected prey; but it is extraordinary how little 


apprehensive they seem of this being the case. In fact, they | 
appear by no means anxious to conceal themselves, trusting | 
- : | but it stops far short of reality. It is the mocking trapper 
ranged round the net, and evidently shew a spiteful pleasure | 4 y i’ oe 


to the fascinating powers of their cali-birds. These are ar- 


in getting their wild brethren into the same scrape with them- | 
selves. They jug and sing, and flutter and call, with extra- 

ordinary energy, and which increases as they hear themselves 
responded to at a distance. As the wild birds approach, the | 
call is changed; and many of these latter settle on the net, as | 
if unable to resist the allurements of the others. These bird- | 
catchers, as I have already remarked, are patient, untiring 
men, fond of descanting on the relative merits of their call- 
birds, some of which have a large price put upon them. They 
are generally Spitalfields weavers ; but sometimes shoemakers, 
thus having employment when birds cannot be caught. They 
appear to be an industrious sober race of men. The night- 
ingale-catcher, on the contrary, is generally a stealthy, down- 
cast vagabond, most justly detested by all owners of groves, 
plantations, and hedge-rows, possessing any good taste, within 
twenty miles of the metropolis. I knew one of these men, who 
passed much of his time in the spring in the pretty lanes of 
Buckinghamshire, trapping the ‘‘ merry nightingales’’ as they 


Answer’d and provok’d each other’s song. 











| quit its neighbourhood. And how does the trapper act in this 


frequently talked to these men, as they have been seated with |emergency? A stone or a clod is thrown into the thicket 


a long string in their hands, ready to close the net, should | 


where the bird is singing, in hopes of driving it again into the 
bush whore the traps are laid. But this fails, and you would 
fancy another bird was singing on the very thorn. That soft 
long note so well sustained can scarce proceed from any other 
source than that of some kindred nightingale, and yet variety 
is wanting. The same soft strain is again and again repeated, 


himself who whistles to allure. Well has he learnt his part 
as far as the power of human imitation will go. Failing to 


| bring his victim back by force, he uses gentler means, and 


imitates the well-accustomed notes. The bird is deceived by 
the sounds, and is jealous of a rival in his own domain (he is 
jealous in the extreme in the pairing season), and quickly re- 
turns to his former retreat. Suddenly the rival ceases, the 
bait is forthwith perceived, and as the songster’s sense of 
jealousy and anger was roused by a fancied rival, so now is his 
appetite of hunger equally excited by the tempting mealworm 
on the ground before him. Alas! the die is cast—up springs 
the trap, quick and with a sharp sound. The morning is so 
serene and still that the noise is heard around. A blackbird 
flies from the clump hard by with clamorous vociferation. 
The thrush on yonder spray ceases its song, and a roving 
squirrel scampers along the green sward to mount the nearest 
tree to conceal himself in an ivy-tangled bough ; while a rabbit 
stands upright, with ears erect and anxious, then quickly darts 
towards his hole. That momentary sound is fatal to the 
nightingale. The trapper hears it, and exults at his success, 
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for pity finds no place in his heart. His prize is gained. 
Poor fluttering bird—your large dark eye is full of fear and 
misery, and your tender form can ill sustain those desperate 
but ineffectual struggles for liberty. And what must be the 
sensations of the captive, for surely such a marvellous creation 
must have sensations and feelings somewhat more acute than 
those of the vulgar sparrow or the pert chaffinch, and more 
akin to its nature and worth! And so the result will prove. 
The trapper seizes his prey, and grasps it warily and tenderly, 
but firmly, and secures it in a canvass bag which he places in 
his hat, while he then prepares for further depredations on the 
race. Who will not now pity the poor captive, so lately free 
as the air, and unrestrained as its own wild melody? Lut us 
follow and see its fate ; but first we will call to mind ihe placid 
walks we have had in one of those charming evenings in tie 


month of May, when the moon has appeared in all her loveli- | 


ness, and the late song of the throstle and blackbird were 
hushed. Then we heard the responsive melody of these sweet 
birds of night :— 

When the clear moon, with Cytherean smile 

Emerging from an eastern cloud, has shot 


A look of pure benevolence and joy 
Into the heart of night. 


And what could be more delightful than this their choral min- 
strelsy, and what more varied? It ever accords with the 
tranquility of the scene ; and these wakeful birds appear as if 
they had been sent to declare the Creator’s goodness, and to 
attune the mind to harmony and peace. ‘‘ Sweet artless song- 
ster ’’—but let us now follow thee to thy darkened cage and 
sad confinement. There the chances are greatly against thy 
surviving thy captivity. Thou wouldest dash thy tender head 
and beat thy fragile wings against the bars of thy prison— 
thou wouldest flutter till thy strength and thy life failed thee, 
had not thy crafty keeper fast bound thy wings together. 
Thou art left to mope, if not to die. 
but thy relentless captor will not permit thee. 
open thy delicate beak, cram it with unaccustomed food for 


days together, and when thou art possibly at length subdued | 
by perseverance, thou wilt daintily of thyself take that artifi- | 








Thou wouldest starve, | 


H ill f j 
pte west? Sir Joshua Reynolds was delighted with the subject before 


verily believe it. I must confess that I rather coveted it, al- 
though it became the good old lady, with her neat white cap 
and appropriate dress, extremely well. She described in vivid 
terms the tall figure of Mr. Burke, his well-bred manners, and 
interesting appearance. She told of his extreme grief at the 
loss of his son—his avoiding the town of Beaconsfield after 
his death, and coming by a back way to Gregories; and of his 
never having again entered the church where his son’s remains 
were deposited. She then told me a circumstance which I 
was little prepared to hear, and which I must add contributed 
greatly to the pleasure of my visit. It was the fact that her 
good, honest, and portly son-in-law, whom I saw before me, 
was the very infant whom Sir Joshua Reynolds took as the 
model of his well-known picture of the Infant Hercules. This 
pocket Hercules had now, indeed, grown up into a real one, 
stout of limb and bone, broad-chested, and as fine a specimen 
as could be well seen of a real English yeoman. It was there- 
fore no difficult matter to suppose that in his cradle he bore a 
due proportion to the appearance he now exhibited. The 
story of the Infant Hercules is soon told; and I only regret 
that I cannot relate it in the very words in which I heard it. 
It appears that the infant’s fatlier was the farm-bailiff of Mr. 
Burke, with whom he was an especial favourite ; that great 
man frequently coming to the cottage, sometimes eating pota- 
toes roasted in the embers of a wood fire, and once trying the 
merits of a rook or jackdaw pie, or rather a mixture of both. 
It was on one of these occasions that he saw this stout boy, 
then seven or eight months old, and was much struck with his 
appearance. Soon afterwards, Sir Joshua Reynolds cam 

Gregories, and informed him that the celebrated Cathe 

Empress of Russia had sent him an order to paint her a pic- 
ture, but that he was at a loss for a subject. In the course of 
a walk, Mr. Burke took Sir Joshua Reynolds to his _bailiff’s 
cottage. The boy was in a cradle in the kitchen; and as they 
entered it, he was discovered nearly naked, having kicked off 
the clothes, and thus exposed his chest and brawny limbs. 


him. He sent to London immediately for his palette and 
colours, and painted his Infant Hercules strangling two ser- 


cial meat still so distasteful, urged by a feeling of hunger. | Pe"ts- 
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Thou wilt even, perchance, sing an unfrequent and a weary | 
song, expressive of thy misery and thy servitude, beautiful as it | we oer 
cannot fail to be, like the song of the Israelites in the land of | , ET een 

ra the stranger ; but how unlike the joyous sounds in thy | On the right-hand side of the road in going from Datchet 
native copse, when, full of energy, and expectation, and love, | to Wrasbury, and about a mile from it, some high trees may : 


Now for a picture of ‘ 








ay you invited the return of a faithful mate, and ‘‘ charm’d the | be seen across two fields, and a farm-house near, or rather 
ae) forest with your song.’’ But it is scarcely possible thou wilt | amongst, them. This 18 called King John 8 Hunting Lodge. 
ae survive the ensuing winter. Thy migratory instinct calls thee | The lands around the neighbourhood are Tich and well culti- 

i qi to the delightful groves of more genial climes, and thou wilt | vated, and the meadows smile with beautiful verdure ; but in 
become restless, and increase thy melancholy. Better, far | former times I cannot imagine a country better suited for the 

2 better, gentle bird, that thou hadst died at once, than linger | Purposes of the chase. Here the hawk might be followed as 


it pursued the heron or bittern, when started from the reed 

of the adjoining rivers. The hare might be followed by the 
fleet greyhounds, and the stags chased by the staunch sleuth- 
hound. On approaching the house, it is impossible not to be 
struck with its very ancient appearance. There was the rude 


in thy prison for a year, or may be two, the victim of man’s 
avarice and barbarity. Let me hope that this little picture of 
misery, sketched from the life, may be the means of inducing 
those who are in the habit of purchasing nightingales for the 
purpose of confining them in cages, to refrain from the prac- 


: ; tice, as it is evident that if there were no purchasers, there | Porch, the primitive windows, the curious gables, all betoken- 
BS would be no nightingale-catchers. And how much more gra- | ing the architecture of bygone times. In the inside were the 
Pr tifying is it to hear these birds ‘‘lulling nature to rest,’’ and huge oaken timbers, the low roofs, and the grotesque carvings. 
ei: chanting their music in their native groves, than to see them | Two of the windows of the bed-rooms contained some stained 


glass of the arms of a king of England of an early period ; 
benevolent Creator destined them to enjoy, and which they do but I was not sufficiently versed in heraldry to determine 
) enjoy when undisturbed by the selfishness of man. which of them. It is, however, evidently of great antiquity. 
‘he i But what struck me most were two enormous walnut-trees at 

Mr. Jesse paid a visit to the residence of BuRKE, at | the back of the house, measuring at three feet from the ground 
Beaconsfield ; and among other curiosities in the neigh- | twenty-four feet in circumference, and still flourishing. If 
bourhood was the family of a farmer who, when a child, King John held a parliament under the Tortworth chestnut in 
sat for REyNoLDs’s Infant Hercules. Here he gathered | Gloucestershire, he might well have done the same under the 
some interesting | trees in question. They are, indeed, noble trees, and I be- 


moping prisoners in a cage, pining for that freedom which a 





se ere ipry a 


: | lieve the largest of the species in England. It is evident 
HT SREAELAGEIONS OF SURES. | from the old foundations and the appearance of the adjoining 
eS But there was a third person present, whom I must attempt | ground, that this was a very considerable place in former 
f to describe. It was the mother of my hostess, a venerable| times. It is also curious that an underground-passage has 
“4 lady nearly eighty years of age; and never did I see old age| been traced for some distance from the house leading directly 
Ai more graceful or respectable, or with fewer marks of the hand | towards Windsor Castle. In this passage some very early 

ae. of Time. Seated ina high chair, with a cane back, surrounded | specimens of English pottery have been found, and which are 
‘ 


with carved oak ornaments of an ancient date, she discoursed of | now in the possession of Mrs. Buckland, the tenant of the 
Burke with a freshness and vivacity which were truly pleasing. |farm. Similar specimens were discovered in the foundation of 


In this chair, she told us, her grandmother had sat ; and I can | the oldest house at Kingston-on-Thames, one of which I now 
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have. With reference to the underground-passage, I recollect presented to their view, either by single trees or the combina- 
the late Sir Jeffery Wyatville informing me that he had dis- | tion of groups of different species, it would be difficult to point 
covered, and traced for a short distance, an underground- | out a spot where the taste would be more gratified than in the 
passage at the lower part of the round tower at Windsor place we are now describing. As we proceed into the interior 
Castle leading in the direction of the one already mentioned, | of the wood, we find the land broken by inequalities on the 
and that there was an old tradition of such a one existing. | surface, and varied by glens and valleys interspersed with little 
Should this ever prove to be the case, the projector of the | rushy pools, the winter haunt of the snipe and woodcock, and 
celebrated Thames Tunnel cannot claim the merit of original- | overhung with the rich foliage of the holly, birch, juniper, and 
ity. I must not forget the huge oak-beams and rafters in the | other trees, under whose shade the purple heaths flourish, and 
garrets of this house. Their size is quite enormous, and they | the fern and foxgloves add a variety and charm to the scenery. 
appear perfectly sound, although they must be of a very ancient Much beauty is derived from the little forest-roads that wind 
date. ‘among the pollard-trees, sometimes through open spaces of 
—. | greensward, reminding us of the sketches of Ruysdael and 
This is his account of | Waterioo ; and mesmo dipping down a declivity, or gra- 
CHECQUERS, | dually lost in the thickening foliage of the wood. It is com- 
This place, like Hampden, is in the Chiltern Hundreds, and | monly believed in the neighbourhood that the Roman legions 
it took its name, as Lysons informs us, from one of its ancient | emeamped in this spot; and certainly at no great distance, we 
lords, John de Scaccariis (or of the Exchequer), from whose | mean in the parish of Langley, the remains of one of their 
family it passed to that of the Hawtreys. It afterwards came | encampments are still to be seen. That any even of the oldest 
into the Russel family, one of whom was a lineal descendant | and most venerable of the present trees—the patriarch of the 
of Oliver Cromwell, by the marriage of Sir John Russel with | grove—existed in those far distant times, we can with difficulty 
Lady Frances, the Protector’s daughter, widow of Robert | believe, as it would carry us back to a period so remote as 
Rich, esq. In consequence of this connexion, it may readily | would be inconsistent with the character which botanists have 
be supposed that Checquers, like Hampden, is replete with pic- | given of the beech-tree: it is, however, highly probable that 
tures and circumstances having reference to the times of the the present trees are their immediate descendants ; and they, 
Commonwealth. Checquers is pleasantly situate amongst | too, can boast of a noble progeny now springing up to per- 
woods, and is about two miles from Hampden. On emerging | petuate their race, on a spot which time has consecrated and 
from a wood at the back of the house, a fine view presents | the hand of taste has preserved from violation. 
itself from a sort of downy terrace, and from which part of the| It is difficult to give the reader such a description of these 
rich vale of Aylesbury is seen, and also a portion of Oxford. | trees as will enable him to form a just idea of them. Some of 








shire, with churches and gentlemen’s seats in the distance. 
An abrupt bank, or what is called a hog’s back, extends some 
distance from the terrace, down the sides of which, and in the 
bottoms, there is a box wood, evidently indigenous, and which 
flourishes with great luxuriance. It gives a pleasing feature 
to the landscape. Near the house there is a noble relic of an 
elm-tree, called “ King Stephen’s tree,’’ and which, from its 
appearance, and great size and antiquity, may possibly have 


them are of gigantic growth, and of most picturesque cha- 
racter. From their huge trunks, boughs of a size little inferior 
to the parent stem throw far and wide their horizontal shade ; 
while their no less massive roots, rising above the soil in solid 
blocks, or twisting their gnarled talons deep into the ground, 
show at once the firmness with which these vegetable monsters 
are fixed, the power with which they can resist the fury of the 
storm, and the distance from which they derive that vital 





existed in that king’s reign. Its circumference, as far as I nourishment which is seen alike in their strength and their 
could ascertain it, was about thirty-six feet. The elm is a very | beauty—in the tenacity of their fibrous growth and the splen- 
long-lived tree, and as long as any part of it is left, it wil]| dour of their luxuriant foliage. * * * While on the 
continue to throw out branches, which is the case with the one | Subject of Burnham Beeches, I may be allowed to venture an 
in question. A fine old ash-tree stands near it. The gardens | opinion that this very interesting wood would have lost much 
are kept up with great care and neatness, and are such only | Of its present character had there been a great admixture of 
as are seen in the possession of English country gentlemen. | 0ak and other trees in it. I have long thought, that in making 
The house, although not remarkable for any architectural | plantations and clumps of trees there should be groups of dif- 
beauty, is replete with what may be called real comfort. The | ferent species kept entirely distinct from each other, in order 
gallery is very striking, and has an interesting collection of | to produce a good effect. Clusters of beech, protecting the 
portraits, and a fine collection of books and old china. | evergreen hollies under them, such as we see them at Bear- 


Amongst the books is the Bible of Charles the First. Ina 
cabinet in an adjoining room are some of the clothes of Oliver 
Cromwell, with his sword over the mantel-piece. There is a 
portrait of him and of Lady Claypole, and of other persons 
either belonging to or connected with his family. Chequers, 
by the liberality of the amiable possessurs of it, is, I believe, 
shewn on two days of the week. It will well repay a visit to 
it, both on account of the historical associations connected 
with it, and the beauty of the scenery around it. The lovers 
of antiquity may trace the earthworks not far from Checquers, 
on the side of the Chiltern Hills, and the circular mound or 
keep called Kimble Castle. 


As a specimen of the picturesque description we have 





wood in Berkshire, in some parts of Windsor Great Park, and 
at Burnham, are more striking than they would be if contrasted 
closely with other trees. I know nothing finer of the sort 
than the group of noble Scotch firs in Sir Henry Fletcher’s 
park near Walton-on-Thames, with its heronry on their tops. 
The ash neither combines well with the oak or beech; and 
yet I was much struck with a wood composed entirely of fine 
ash-trees in Devonshire, on the slope of a hill, the ground 
underneath them being covered with the wild blue columbine 
in full blossom. In the early spring the case is different, for 
then almost all trees put forth their light and cheerful green 
leaves ; but in the autumn we then see the bare and leafless 
horse-chestnuts, sycamores, and limes, and frequently the ash, 
if there has been an early frost, while the oak retains its fresh 


noticed as a prominent feature in these sketches, we take | verdure, and the beech is glowing with all the charms of its 


the account of | 
THE BURNHAM BEECHES. | 


As we approach the parish bounds of Burnham, the open | 
surface of the country entirely disappears, and is covered with | 
thick coppice-wood, interspersed with fine old beech-trees, 
and penetrated in various directions by green lanes, winding 
here and there through their varied scenery, and adorned by 
hollies, and by bushes of the evergreen juniper. These latter 
are generally of extraordinary size and beauty, and form a_| 
peculiar contrast to each other: some of them take a spiral | 
shape, of considerable height; while others creep along the | 
ground, forming large beds, and appearing, to use an expres- | 
sion of Milton’s, ‘to float redundant on the grass.’”’ To those | 
whom the natural charms of sylvan seenery inspire, and who | 
look either with the painter’s or the poet’s eye on the forms | 


orange tints. Even a clump of the copper beech, and another 
of birch, with their silvery stems and pendant boughs, produce 
a far better effect than they would if mixed with other trees. 


We will endeavour to find room for a few more glean- 
ings from a work which every book-club should possess. 





Sequel to Lectures delivered at Literary and Mechanics’ 
Institutions. By W. H. LearHam. 
THE subjects of these lectures are, first, the rise, growth, 
and prospects of English literature; and, secondly, an 
analysis of the mind, with hints for its cultivation. Mr, 
LeaTHAM is eloquent, and if he delivers his lectures as 
well as he writes them, we would recommend our 
readers to omit no opportunity of hearing him. 
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On the Process of the Ages ; or Reflections on Human | true poet, is always in a sense more or less a seer. He 
History and Progress. By G. Brown. London: | foretells what his worldly compeers designate as a dream, 
Chapman. but the unborn realize as a fact, the destinies of humanity ; 

Turs is the substance of a lecture delivered to the Bar- | the inevitable result of individual, national, and social wrong, 

nard Castle Mechanics’ Institution, by Mr. G. Brown, | 224 the general exaltation of mankind over every system of 

its active and intelligent secretary. It is a singularly | partiality, fraud, os oppression. He believes really in 
thoughtful and eloquent essay, of a very much higher — nas Oe men ee his yen ae 

class than is usually addressed to the general public in pin te gt ig ee ire a a 

a lecture-room. Mr. Brown is evidently a man of | °5 Roan phos y Sake he seine: Hae eee Heh 


d : where there is everything of religion but religion, to the 
large mind, and before his age; and there are few even | tradesman’s counter, which is fed by its owner’s seeming. 


of the most learned who would not profit by the perusal | The prophet is generally the separater of dead forms from 
of this little pamphlet. In proof we select a few pas- | living substances, the bold preacher of freedom and progres- 
Sages. sion. His reward is ‘‘ despised and rejected of men.’’ If his 
THE MISSIONARIES OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. | sentiments are before the morality of his age ; or if the vested 
The Poet has his mission ; and a very important one it is. interests, civil or ecclesiastical, which he breathes upon be too 
Poetry lays bare the inmost recesses of the mind, unfolds the | firmly embedded to be borne down ¢o-day, the prophet gets 
stores of human affections, and in revealing the loves, the| spit upon, reviled, stoned, or crucified, but the truths he 
griefs and sorrows, as well as the pleasures and joys of the | uttered do not die with him. He has sown the seeds, they are 
pilgrim man, gains immense power over the human mind, and spread abroad by the secret winds of heaven; they grow, bear 
awakens the sympathies and sensibilities of mankind. Poetry | increase, and future ages reap the harvest of civilization. 
is a revelation of the human. Besides this there is its creative | The vice, the oppression, the corrupt institution, social, 
power, by which it invests nature’s forms and artificial sym- | political, or religious, which he assailed, stands for a while in 
bols, with a splendid imagery and significance which keep alive | seeming security, but it is based on the sandy foundation. The 
the imagination, and foster the love of the beautiful and tran- | truth told by the teacher slowly makes its way among man- 
scendental. The poetical, like the religious nature of man, is | kind, until the many gain some of the moral vision of its 
affected by his mental progress in other respects. Inits early | utterer, and discern its fitness and force. Then the days of 
emanations it is architectural, aiding the curiosity of the open. | that corruption are numbered, and it awaits but another strong 
ing mind of societies and nations to explain the origin, and | atm, which always comes ‘‘in the fulness of time’ to crush 
account for the economy of the universe ; hence the ancient | and overthrow it. 
cosmogonies and poetic fables, and those myths which clothe | _ The Philosopher is the representative of reflective strength. 
a philosophic idea or popular hypothesis with an historic garb. | He not only collects facts, but induces therefrom laws, and 
All such things embody the simple poetry as well as the rude discovers the comprehensive schemes and arrangements of the 
philosophy of the earliest semi-civilized countries. Next, | natural world. He gives system, symmetry, and effect to the 
Poetry deals with man—man the great and noble, according to | Whole circle of human knowledge. He has conferred immense 
the ideas of greatness then popular; hence the strains which | Service on mankind by the influence that his discoveries in 
she pours upon the hero and the warrior. From this, as the | arts and science have had on material civilization ; in forward- 
struggling soul of humanity grapples with bondage, she sings | ing the interests of commerce and personal, domestic and 
the song and evokes the spirit of freedom; lauding the deeds, | national comforts. He has also contributed a boundless store 
and rendering transparent and beautiful to the eye of society, |to the proofs and illustrations of natural religion, and his 
the spirit of the national and social Emancipator. The Poet | labours tend to place true religion upon the most solid and im- 
pictures the rills, the woods, the flocks, and domestic blessings | perishable besis, though too often from mistaken fears and 
of his people, and fosters the love of nature and of home. page he has been decried as the enemy of all righteous- 
Finally, he goes before his age, and clothes the deep yearnings | ness. The Apostle or Missionary is the transitionist and dif- 
of human love, the ardent aspirations of piety, the exalted sen- fusionist. He does not originate the great idea of his mission, 
timents of universal charity, and the human hope of immor- | but diffuses it far and wide. His importance on civilization 
tality, with intellectual beauty and imagery, that make a strong | depends much on the character of the information which he 
appeal to the affections, leading the senses as well the senti- | imparts. The Martyris next in consideration. This is gene- 
ments, and stirring up from its very fountains the universal | rally the consummation of the prophet’s career, and sometimes 
human heart. Thus the Poet occupies his part as an educator. | Of the apostle’s also. ‘‘ Martyrdom is the grandest consecra- 
The Artist has had an important office in educating our per- | tion of conscious agency on behalf of mankind.” Its prin- 
ception of beauty. He has placed before our eyes in painted ‘ciple is the sacrifice of ease, fame, power, wealth, and every 





| 





or sculptured forms, the angelic placidity and loveliness of the | temporal good, even life itself, for the welfare of mankind, for 
best affections, the reverent eye and brow of devotion, the | the claims of truth, of conscience, and of God. We cannot 
graceful simplicity of childhood and innocence—the peace, fathom the the inward powers of his mind which are capable 
beauty, and simplicity of nature in her moonlit and sunlit of a resolution so high. To the worldly and the self- 
hours—in her meadows, cottage homes, rills, fruits, and foliage. interested, martyrdom appears to be insanity; but Christ has 
Tn lofty cathedrals, in strong towers, and in gigantic castles, consecrated the idea. The idea of self-sacrifice for the 
he has materialized the ideals of the strong and sublime. But benefit of our fellow-creatures is a Christian idea, and where- 
where should I stop were I to traverse the domain of the | ever it is operative, the public progress must be more or less 
Artist. His power to refine and bless may be seen in the his- promoted. 
tory of every modern people. Art being an imitation of . i 
nature’s graces, beauties, strength, perfections; nay, the dis- | The Novitiate ; or, the Jesuit in Training. By ANDREW 
covery and manifestation of the spirit and idea, of which! Stre1nMETz. Second Edition. London, 1847. Smith, 

nature is a form, the cultivation of art must necessarily have a| Elder and Co. 
great tendency to refine and bless a people, especially when |Tx11s book professed to be a narrative of the author’s 
the artist is moral and free. ; personal experiences while undergoing a novitiate among 
The Prophet is the bold and earnest voice of duty and| the Jesuits. As such it was read with great interest; 
t wraen pee ed Sie rot his Pi — the fac, | and having the aspect of truth, and being written with 
~e wih rod a bef les — or Wey Bed in some ability, it has passed into a second edition. To the 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’’ He reads what is remarks made upon it by THE Critic on its first appear- 
ance, there is nothing to be added, save to express still 


engraven upon the fleshy tablet of human conscience and : : 
benevolence; upon, in fact, the whole moral and religious more emphatically than then we did, regret that the 








nature of man, and proclaims it with a loud voice to the author should have thrown so much of the spirit of the 
world. He is concerned for the public virtue, and speaks | 4postate into his pages. Unhappily it is a common—al- 
out clearly, accepting no bribe, fearing no frown, and taking | Most an universal—weakness, that converts the renegade 
his life in his hand. To him has God often entrusted the|into the most unrelenting foe of his former friends 
high visions of the seer. Indeed the true prophet, like the | and associates, as well as of the opinions he once 
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cherished. M. Sre1nmerz has not escaped the common | 
failing. Having joined the Society of Jesuits, and been 
admitted into their confidence, he, for some reason not 
clearly understood, was either wearied of the hard train- 
ing, or found his enthusiasm relaxed, or turned a long- 
ing, lingering look towards the world and its pleasures, 
or fell in love, and began to think celibacy no such great 
virtue after all; and so withdrew himself from the So- 
ciety, or behaved ill, and was turned out, and then he 
proceeds to write books against the objects of his former 
admiration, seasoned with a concentration of the malice 
which the proverb imputes to apostates. No doubt M. 
Sremnmerz has recorded much that is perfectly true, 
and a great deal that is true in substance, but so ampli- 
fied in the telling that the fact is lost in the fiction. M. 
STEINMETZ answers to insinuations thrown out by some 
German journals, that he is an infidel, by an assertion that 
he is a stanch Protestant. We are glad to receive him as 
a convert to our own faith ; but we should less suspect his 
sincerity, if he had been content to pass in silence from 
one church to another, instead of reviling those who can- 
not assume and throw off religious faiths so readily as 
himself, and if he had not violated the confidence upon 
which he was admitted to the Society, for the purpose of 
bringing odium upon its members, his former friends, 
teachers, and allies, 





JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 





JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
HEALTH OF TOWNS—INSURANCE—FRIENDLY SOCIETIES—= 
EDUCATION. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


Among the most useful and the most flourishing institutions 
that have been established of late years, are the building so- 
cieties.- The facilities they afford to the accomplishment of 
an object so important as the ownership of his own house by 
every industrious man in the land, have entitled them to the 
cordial encouragement of all the friends of social progress. 
They have already effected an enormous sum of good, and 
they will do vastly more as their uses become better known 
and appreciated. 

Having given some thought to the subject, it seems to us 
that the principle of these societies is capable of being much 
more securely and advantageously applied than it has been 
hitherto. So far, they have been almost confined to the 
working classes ; but every other class would find it equally 
beneficial. Again, most of the existing societies are on too 
small a scale; they do not inspire confidence in those who 
must be the money-lenders; and consequently they are re- 
stricted in their operations. Then the cost of management is 
proportionately much greater in a small than in a large concern ; 
and other considerations have suggested to us whether it 
would not be possible to frame a Building Society on a more 
extensive scale, embracing all classes, and unlimited in its 
operations, with every security for proper management and 
responsibility which is thrown about insurance offices and 
other societies. An institution not limited as to locality, with 
its centre in the metropolis and agents in every town, com- 








RARE PLAnts.—At a meeting of the Horticultural Society on 
the 19th January, there was received from the Duke of Northum- 


manding a large capital and having the confidence of the 
public from its constitution, might, we think, effect infinitely 


| more of good than has been yet accomplished. To this end 


berland a novelty in the shape of a ripe fruit of Theobrama Cacao, | we purpose framing a plan, and submitting it to the readers of 
a small tree of which whole forests occur in Demerara; it is| Tae Critic for their co-operation ; for if they will indivi- 


common also in Guatamela and Mexico. The tree at Sion is 


stated to be between three and four years old, and about seven | 


feet high, with a clean stem for about five feet in height; the 
fruit, which is believed to be the first that has ripened in Europe, 


was opened for the purpose of exhibiting the arrangement of the | 


seeds, which, when roasted, are the cocoa of commerce. The 
were found to be imbedded in pulp, occupying the whole interior 
of the outside covering. From the same collection were also | 
flowers and ripe fruit of the South American Papaw tree (Carica 
papaya) ; whose fruit is eaten as a vegetable, and when cooked is 
esteemed by some, but appears to have little to recommend it. 
The tree was mentioned to have the singular property of render- 
ing the toughest animal substances tender by causing a separa- 
tion of the muscular fibre; its vapour even does this: newly- 
killed meat suspended among the leaves, and even old animals, 
when fed on the leaves and fruit, are reported to become tender 
in a few hours. The tree has large handsome palmate leaves and 
sterile and fertile flowers in different clusters, the latter being 
much larger than the former. It was mentioned that at Sion 
there was a smaller-fruited variety than the one sent. 


AN AVALANCHE.—A letter from Chamouni, in Switzerland, 
dated the 17th ult. contains the following :—‘‘ The great quan- 





tity of snow that has latterly fallen made us dread some dis- 
aster, and one has occurred. At 7 o’clock yesterday evening, 
a noise was heard of something breaking, and immediately after 
an avalanche was precipitated from the heights of the Aiguilles- 
Rouges on the hamlet of Chable, not far fromthe Prieuré. The 
first-named hamlet, in which were several manufactories, was 
completely buried in snow, and the river Arve, which flows 
through it, was blocked up, its waters extending far over the 
plain. Eleven persons of one family, assembled in their common 
room, were protected by the resistance of a wall, and eventually 
contrived to escape through the roof. They immediately hastened 





to Prats to demand assistance, but on returning it was impossible 
to discover the site of the houses, more snow having fallen. 
After, however, two days’ labour, the people succeeded in disco- | 
vering six persons living and seven dead ; but there is little hope | 
that any of the other inhabitants of the hamlet, of whom no | 
traces have yet been found, will be discovered alive. All the fuel | 
and food and other stores that the inhabitants had laid in for the 
winter have been buried by the avalanche, leaving them without 
any resource ; and it is almost impossible, from the famine that 
exists, for the inhabitants of the valley to render them any assist- 
ance,’’— Galignani’s Messenger. 








dually interest themselves in carrying it out, its success must 
be assured. In the meanwhile, we invite promises of aid 
from every part of the country, and suggestions of improve- 
ment in the plans at present adopted by these societies ; and 
if Tue Critic should thus be the means of establishing an 
institution so fraught with advantage to the community, we 
should feel well rewarded for our pains, even were it to do 
nothing more. 

METROPOLITAN Morta.ity Returns For 1846.—The 
Registrar-General has just issued his annual sheet, giving a 
summary of the weekly tables of mortality in the metropolitan 
districts during the past year. On examining the returns we 
were struck by the abseuce of a very important set of figures, 
which are highly necessary to the proper understanding of the 
rate of mortality. We allude to the probable population of the 
metropolis in 1846, as deduced from the population in 1841, and 
the known of per centage increase between the latter year and 
1831. In order to present this to our readers, we were at the 
trouble of going to the office of the Registrar-General, where, by 
the kindness of his officers, we obtained the information. In 
1841 the population of the metropolis, including the various su~ 
burban districts, occupying altogether an area of 86.8 square 
miles was 1,915,104. In June 1846, the population had, it is 
estimated, increased to 2,070,420. The deaths during the latter 
year were 24,911 males, and 24,148 females, making a total of 
49,089. The annual motality per cent. during the past five years, 
was as follows :—1842, 2.381; 1843, 2.518; 1844, 2.512; 1845, 
2.379; 1846, 2.379. Mean of five years, 2.434, or nearly 1 in 
41. Itis proper to state, that these figures are deduced from 
the population corrected for increase, and from the deaths cor- 
rected for the difference between 364 and 365.25636 days. The 
number of deaths from all causes, registered during the four 
quarters, was as follows :—Quarter ending March 28, 12,376; 
quarter ending June 27, 11,271; quarter ending Sept. 26, 12,409 ; 
quarter ending Dec. 26, 13,033. The causes of death are thus 
registered: zymotic diseases, 9,496; sporadic diseases of un- 
certain or variable seat, 5,122; of the nervous system, 7,906; 
of the respiratory organs, 14,368; of the organs of circulation, 
1,733 ; of the digestive organs, 4,350; of the urinary organs, 
542; of the organs of generation, 667 ; of the organs of locomo- 
tion, 496; of the integumentary system, 164; of old age, 2,241 ; 
of external causes—as intemperance, cold, want, &c., 1,772; 
causes not specified, 182. The ages are thus registered: 0 to 
15, 22,275; 15 to 60, 16,726; 60 and upwards, 10,031. The 
mortality in the different districts was as follows: west district, 
including Kensington, Chelsea, &c., area 17.2 square miles, 
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7,202, or nearly 1 in 44; north. district, including Marylebone, 
Pancras, Islington, and Hackney, area 17.3 square miles, 9,229, 
or nearly 1 in 43; central district, including the Strand, Holborn, 
Clerkenwell, and City, area 2.8 square miles, 8,779, or nearly 1 
in 41; east district, including Shoreditch, Whitechapel, Bethnal- 
green, Poplar, &c., area 8.8 square miles, 10,635, or nearly 1 in 
39; south district, including Camberwell, Wandsworth, Green- 
wich, &c., area 40.7 square miles, 13,244, or nearly 1 in 40. The 
meteorological returns from the Greenwich Observatory, during 
1846, are as follows :—Quarter ending March 28, mean of baro- 
meter, 29.721 ; mean of thermometer, 43.7 ; mean of dew point, 
39.8; pressure of wind, 0.6lbs. on the square foot ; quantity of 
rain, 5.73 inches. Quarter ending June 27, barometer, 29.740 ; 
thermometer, 55.2; dew point, 48.3; pressure of wind, 0.2; 
rain, 5.54. Quarter ending Sept. 26, barometer, 29.797; ther- 
mometer, 63.1 ; dew point, 56.6; pressure of wind, 0.2; quantity 
of rain, 8.03. Quarter ending Dec. 26, barometer, 29.621; 
thermometer, 44.2; dew point, 41.0; pressure of wind, 0.3; 
quantity of rain, 8.16. The mean of the year was, barometer, 
29.720; thermometer, 51.6; (being 2°.0 higher than the average 
of the last twenty-five years) ; dew point, 46.4; pressure of wind, 
0.3; quantity of rain, 27.46. These means are deduced from 
936 observations in each quarter, amounting to 3,844 during the 
year. Our meteorological readers may be glad to know that the 
readings of the barometer at the Royal Observatory, are co- 
incident with those of the standard barometer at the Royal 
Society. 





ART. 
Pew Publications. 
Jephtha’s Daughter. Painted by O’NetL, engraved by 
P. Ligurroor. 


Tue Art-Union has not been fortunate in its selection of 
subjects for its engravings. Although choosing pictures that 


Royal Gems from the Galleries. of Europe, engraved after 
National Pictures of the Great Masters, with Notices, &c. 
By S. C. Hall, F.S.A. Part XII. London: Virtue. 

The Christian in Palestine. Part XI. London: Virtue. 

Tue two new numbers of these beautiful works of art are in 

all respects worthy of their predecessors, of whom we have 

spoken with praise as they appeared. Of the Royal Gems 

there are three: ‘‘St. Martin Dividing his Cloak,’’ after a 

picture by Rusens, in the royal collection at Windsor; ‘‘ The 

Siren,”’ one of MippLeTon’s best works, admirably engraved 

| by J. SrepHenson; and BerGuam’s ‘*‘ Wayside Fountain,’ 

| which will be remembered by all who have visited the Dulwich 
| Gallery, and which has been very faithfully engraved by 
| Covsen. 

The 12th part of The Christian in Palestine coutains views 

of *‘ Mount Sinai,” ‘‘ The Mount of Olives and Jerusalem,” 


| ‘* The Dead Sea,’”’ and ‘* Sanur.”’ 
—— 


MURILLO'’s PARALYTIC AT THE Pisc1NA.—Field Marshal 
Soult has sold this splendid specimen of art, being one of the 
| great collection he made in Spain, for the sum of 160,000f. it is 
| said, to some English collector. The French duly blame the 
| General for this questionable deed, reminding him that he did 
| surely not give so ‘* much’? for it, and that it would have been 
| better to leave a picture acquired by dint of national prowess to 
the National Gallery of his country.—The Builder. 


It is painful to be obliged to add one more to the many melan- 
choly instances which occur of a life passed in the exercise of 
| letters or the arts failing to provide a competence for its cultivator 
or his dependants. An attempt is making to furnish some pro- 
| vision for the daughter (in bad health and straitened circum~- 
| stances) of the late Mr. John Simpson, the portrait painter,— 

for many years principal assistant to the late Sir Thomas Law- 
| rence,—by a rafile for a capital picture, the work of that artist, 











were much and justly admired, and engravers of acknow- | entitled ‘‘An Earth Stopper.’’ The subject is a very charac- 
ledged skill, they have usually failed to satisfy the expectations | teristic half figure, with all the appointments of his office and dog 
of the subscribers, or to make so welcome a contribution to | to correspond, vigorously painted in a style approximating to 
art as from the liberality of expenditure might have been anti- | that of Opie. There are to be one hundred shares, at one guinea 
cipated. The cause of this must be in the methods adopted each ; and the subscription has been taken > 4 by Mr. — 

chal i : 7 | and other members of the Royal Academy. e picture is to be 
Rien adiea: te penne rent oy i“ ps rte | seen at Messrs. Paul and Dominic Colnaghi’s, in Pall-mall East. 

r Al o . . 

artists; or if artists have any voice in the matter, by painters| PR0ors or ENGRAVINGS.—A new society has just been 
and not by engravers. The committee of selection appears to | established by the publishing and printselling trade, for the pur- 


F : . . . | pose of restricting proofs of engravings to a certain number— 
have examined the galleries simply with purpose to discover | that number to be registered, and every proof stamped with the 


the best and most pleasing painting, entirely forgetting that a die of the society and the initials of the secretary. Proofs have 
pleasing picture in colours may prove very uninteresting as an | been of late years almost as common as prints, but the new 
engraving, where all is to be expressed in light and shade. | soeiety will do away with this, and purchasers hereafter will 
Hence it was that SransrieLp’s Castle of Ischia, so beautiful know how many are taken off, and that the proof they buy is 
in the gallery, was so unattractive under the graver. Jephiha’s veally what it professes to be. This arrangement will serve to 


Daughter is not quite'so marked a failure ; but it is not free 
from the objection we have noticed. Much of the charm of 
O’Nzit’s pictures consists in his colouring, and in the oriental 
tints of his skies, which are reflected from the faces of his 
women. This is wholly lost in an engraving. The beauty of 
colour is gone, and the engraver can only substitute for it 
light and shadow. Mr. Ligurroor has shewn extraordinary 
skill in this, and it is the marked feature of the picture 


| limit the number of proofs, and at the same time increase their 
|immediate and their future worth. But the purchasers will feel 
| perfectly secure, and we cannot but consider the establishment of 
| this society as highly beneficial to painter, engraver, publisher, 
| and purchaser. 

| Sratur, By Mr. H. PowErs.—We have been very much 
| pleased with a statue in marble, to be seen at Messrs. Graves’, 
| in Pall-mall, of a Neapolitan Fisher Boy : 


applying to his ear 
The convolution of a smooth-lipp’d shell, 
To which in silenee hush’d his very soul 

not be at first recognised by those who do not read the | Listens intently. 

inscription. In like manner the sombre hue of the desert, This very poetic figure is the work of Mr. Hiram Powers, an 
sand is wholly destroyed, and from the faces of the group of | American artist, resident in Italy, and already favourably known 
girls are departed all the rich tints, and the black eyes and in this country by his statue, recently exhibited, of the Greek 
hair that stamped their lineage upon the canvass, and needed | Slave Girl. To our thinking, this is an advance in his act. The 
not the catalogue to tell their story. But here the tale is not | attitude is easy, the conception poetic, the drawing —— 
told by the figures themselves. They are a fine, and an artistic | good, and the whole treatment throughout perfectly original. 


ve |The Neapolitan Fisher Boy belongs to Mr. Stephenson, the 
group—a composition worthy of the old masters, but they do | celebrated engineer, and aie caiatiioslancatenatint geatle- 


not belong to any country or clime. The scene may be of | man while the work was yet in plaster. The idea was suggested, 
any place, at any age. We say not this in blame of the en- |no doubt, by a beautiful passage in Mr. Landor’s poem of 
graver, or of the committee. It is a masterly work as an | ‘‘Gebir,’’ but the lines from Wordsworth, already quoted, would 
engraving ; but it is not O’Net’s picture, or at all like it. | seem to suit it better. 

The error lay in the original choice, in the selection of a sub- | 
ject that was good as a picture, without due consideration of 


before us; but still it is not O’Neu’s picture, or any | 
thing like it; so unlike, indeed, that the identity will | 








its effect as an engraving. We trust that the committee will | MUSIC. 
this year avoid the like error, by committing the choice to ee 
some experienced engraver, who, when he looks ata picture, will Pew Publications. 


be enabled in a moment to place it before his mind’s eye as’ The Musical Herald. Part X. Biggs. 

an engraving, and thus to ascertain whether it be adapted to Tye contents of this part of one of the cheapest and best 

plain black and white as much as to colours. | of the musical periodicals, as might be expected, seeing that 
——— it is edited by a gentleman of so much tact and knowledge as 
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are Wease’s ‘‘ Come live with me,’’ ‘ Health to my dear;’’| in his fury, combines with the king’s brother and England 


Jackson’s duet, ‘‘Care leave us;’’ Haypn’s “As I saw 
fair Clara walk ;’’ besides many rounds, canons, and some 


pieces for the violin and pianoforte. 
—}—— 


JENNY Linp.—The director of the theatre Ander-Wien, at 
Vienna, has had a medal struck in honour of ‘‘ The Swedish 
Nightingale.’’ It contains on the one side her portrait, and on 
the other a star, with the motto ‘‘ Nescit occasum’”’ (It knows 
no setting). The medal is to be presented to Mdlle. Lind with 
an address, signed by the élite of the society of Vienna. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


HER MAJEsStTy’s THEATRE.—Jenny Lind is expected in Paris 


against James ; a bond is signed, of which, through the treachery 
| of Lennox, Cochrane obtains possession. The good king forgives 

the treason, and is rewarded by their instant resolve to be rid of 

his favourite. By a stratagem the Douglas surrounds the king’s 

person with his troops, and Cochrane is beset by his foes. The 
| Douglas offers him liberty, life, and honour, if he will join him 
| against the king, and brings Margaret to aid his proposal by 
| her entreaties. At first she implores Cochrane to save his life 
/ on any terms; but when he reminds her of the dishonour, she 
| throws off her woman’s weakness, and exhorts him to die as 
| becomes a man. He rushes upon the swords of his enemies, 
| and the curtain falls. The play is extremely well performed. 
| Paetps, as Walter Cochrane, is dignified and subdued, and the 

declamatory passages, the poetry thrown in here and there, are 
| spoken with great feeling and taste. Mr. GEORGE BENNETT’S 
| Douglas is a masterly impersonation, sustained throughout with 
| unflagging spirit. Miss ADpIsoNn, as Margaret, maintains the 
| reputation she has so honourably won. Her description of the 
| combat, as she beholds it from the window, is singularly effec- 


before the end of March, where she will, however, only remain a tive. The only badly acted part is that of James the Third, al- 


a day or two, on her way to London. There is no truth in the | 
report of her supposed intention to accept the engagement offered | 


her in the French capital. The opera of her debit at Her Ma- 


jesty’s Theatre will be either Rosina, in the Barbiere ; or Alice, | 


in Robert le Diable, which, in that case, will be produced under 
the eye of Meyerbeer himself. 

FRENCH PLAys.—Mr. MITCHELL, ever anxious for supply 
of novelties, has brought out two pieces new to London 
audiences. Mathilde is a light comedy, the foudation of which 
is the jealousy of a wife. Madame Darbert has had an illegi- 
timate child before her marriage with M. Darbert, who is 


ignorant of her faux pas: Mathilde’s husband is her confidante, | 


and Mathilde, ignorant of the cause of their good understand- 


ing, becomes fiercely jealous, whence many clever situations are | 


evolved. Laronr plays M. Darbert with good effect; and 
Mamille. FARGUEIL personates the jealous Mathilde to per- 
fection. The other is a very amusing vaudeville, entitled, Les 
Deux Brigadiers, which produced shouts of laughter. The plot 


is so well analysed-in one of the morning papers that we cannot | 


do better than extract it. We recommend all our readers to 
avail themselves of this opportunity to enjoy a hearty laugh; 
and we hope the piece will speedily appear in an English dress, 
which it will well bear. It runs thus :—‘‘ To conceal a juvenile 
marriage of the celebrated Cardinal Dubois, which can be proved 
by means of a certain packet of letters in possession of a grisette, 
it is determined that the nephew of the Cardinal’s valet, a bri- 
gadier in the Condé dragoons, shall marry this damse!, and ex- 
tort from her the formidable documents. The intended bride 
and bridegroom are to come to the Cardinal’s palace, and to be 
married on the spot. Unfortunately the affair is conducted, not 
by the valet himself, but by the private secretary of Dubois, who 
does not know the brigadier by sight, and picks up in his stead 
a brigadier of the Queen’s regiment, who has come to see the 
rooms open to the public, and, to avoid a meeting with certain 
creditors lurking outside, has stopped till the palace is locked. 
Finding that it would be dangerous to confess his real situation, 
he enters into the plot without understanding it, and marries the 
lady assigned to him, who, to heighten the confusion, is sister 


though so well written, and evidently a favourite one with the 
author. No lover of the legitimate drama should fail to enjoy 
| the great treat offered at Sadler’s Wells in Feudal Times. 


Roya PoLyTecuNic INSTITUTION.—LECTURES ON As- 
TRONOMY.—The present lecture by Dr. Bachhoffner is intended 
as an introductory outline of the various subjects that will be 
treated at large in the subsequent lectures. The lecturer endea- 
voured to impress upon his audience the importance and plea- 
| sure derived even from a slight acquaintance with this sublime 
science ; and although at present a knowledge of the subject was 
confined to the few, he could not but consider that this arose in 
a great measure from a misconception of the acquirements which 
an individual should possess before yenturing upon its study. 
At the same time, the Doctor felt bound to admit that every 
| individual wishing to become a profound astronomer must, on 
| on the one hand, bea mathematician of no mean acquirements ; 
and, on the other, should have instruments of a costly character. 
But this was altogether unnecessary for those who merely re- 
| quired an outline of the science, or that portion of the subject 
| comprised under the head of descriptive astronomy, which might 
| be easily mastered by one of the meanest capacity, with a little 
| perseverance, aided by a common day and night telescope, a 
| celestial atlas or globe, and an ephemeris. In conclusion, we 
| strongly recommend all our readers who are anxious to fami- 
| liarize themselves with the wonders of the heavens, to visit the 
Polytechnic Institution some Monday, Wednesday, or Friday, 
during the continuance of this course. 


HALL oF Rome.—The attractions of this place of amusement 
continue to be very varied. The ¢ableaux vivans are got up with 
| taste, both as regards grouping and costume. These are fol- 
| lowed by the cheerful dance. 


THE WALHALLA.—Madame WARTON continues to intro- 
duce a succession of novelties, selected, with excellent judg- 
| ment, from the most famous works of ancient and modern 
| artists. Indeed it is quite a classical exhibition ; and none who 
| visit it can be other than pleased with the evening’s entertain- 
| ment. 





to the proper grisette, and only goes through the ceremony from | 
motives of fear. This is the foundation of a series of the most) REMARKABLE EscAape.—At the Edinburgh theatre, on 
laughable incidents, not altogether new in species, but worked | Tuesday week, on which night Miss Faucit appeared as Pauline 
up in a manner to create perpetual surprise and amusement. | in the Lady of Lyons, a rather untoward accident occurred near 
The arrival of the real lover, the plots of the Cardinal’s two | the close of the performances. A man named Macdonald, a 
servants against each other, with the machinery of lettres de| printer, who appears to have been top-heavy, fell over the front 
cachet—so useful to the writers of French vaudevilles that they | of the upper gallery into the pit, a height of about thirty feet. 
ought in gratitude to fast on the day when the Bastille was | His fall was broken by alighting between two gentlemen, who 
destroyed—form the elements of this mirthful production, which | were but slightly injured, and the man himself was taken to the 
terminates in the happiness of the Queen’s brigadier and the | Royal Infirmary, where it was found that he had sustained no 
grisette. The cool fearlessness and the imperturbable presence | yery serious hurt.—Glasgow Post. 





of mind of this comical militaire are represented by LAFONT 
with that quiet, grave humour, in which, perhaps, he is without 
a competitor,’’ 

SADLER’s WeLLS.—Mr. WuitTe’s new tragedy, entitled 


NECROLOGY. 
Feudal Times, is running a course of well-deserved popularity. - my 
A plot, simple even to meagreness, is so handled as to afford | DR. FELIX D’ARCET. 

scope for most of the higher effects of the tragic drama. James| Letters from Rio de Janeiro announce the melancholy death, 
the Third of Scotland, whose gentle nature, devoted to literature | by an accidental explosion of gas, of Dr. Félix d’Arcet, aged 
and the arts, loathes the rude and fierce spirit of his half-barba- | only 39—who at the early age of 17 had been already decorated 
rous nobles, has taken into his friendship Walter Cochrane, a| by the French Government for his scientific labours with the 
young architect of genius, whom he has ennobled by the title of | commission sent into Egypt to report upon the plague. The 
the Earlof Mar. The hereditary nobles, headed by Angus, Earl | lamentable event was immediately preceded by one of those re- 
of Douglas, are jealous of the adventurer, and plot his death, | markable presentiments which would seem to be the more espe- 
Cochrane is taunted into a challenge, which the Douglas eagerly | cial property of fiction. A quarter of an hour only before the 
accepts ; but the latter is defeated, and his life is spared by the man | moment of the fatal catastrophe which awaited him, he had 
whom he hates only the more for the obligation. It is during | written to his mother and sister; and in the letters were found 
this strife that Margaret Randolph, the king’s niece, discovers | the following passages, making allusion toa grant of a million 
her love for Cochrane, and her character changes from a light} of francs which he had just obtained from the Brazilian Cham- 
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bers for the establishment of a facture of chemical pro- 
ducts :—‘‘ Henceforth, I will form no more projects; for I have 
learnt—or should have learnt—to recognise that in life there is 
a most important element not admitted sufficiently into the cal- 
culations of men—the unforeseen. cat La cdlanllis At this 
moment, there is no possible room for further anxiety regarding 
my future—save only as may relate to those reverses which 
overtake alike the beggar and the king.”’ 


—~— 
HENRY STOTHARD, ESQ. F.S.A. 


On the 26th ult. at the Charter House, aged 56, Henry 
Stothard, Esq. F.S.A. Mr. S. was in early life a pupil of Flax- 
man, and obtained the first silver medal in the Antique School 
of Sculpture at the Royal Academy. About the year 1824 or 
1825, paralysis deprived him prematurely of the opportunity of 
further profiting by the valued lessons of so able a master, and 
thus unhappily prevented his continuing a profession in which to 
his last moments he always evinced the liveliest interest and the 
most exquisite taste. He executed a monument in the church of 
Chidingstone, Kent, to the memory of one of the family of 
Streatfield ; and also carved an oak chimney-piece for Streatfield 
House. In the year 1840, by the kind exertions of a friend 
(Mr. C. R. Smith, F. S. A.) he was admitted, on the presenta- 
tion of Queen Adelaide, to the Charter House. The subject of 
our notice was third son of Thomas Stothard, the well-known 
historical painter; and brother of Charles Stothard, the talented 
author of ‘‘ Monumental Effigies,’’ who met an untimely end by 
a fall from a ladder in Bere Ferrers Church, in the year 1821, 
and whose memoirs were subsequently published by his accom- 
plished widow (the present Mrs. Bray, the novelist). 


——~—. 
PRINCE MOURAD ALI, 


Prince Maroud Ali, the 85th son of Feth Ali, Schah of Persia, 
who had 104 children, of whom 39 are still living, died lately at 
Khoi, a small town of Persia, at no very advanced age. On the 
decease of his father in 1831, and the accession of Abbas Mirza, 
the eldest son, to the throne, Mourad Ali left the court of Persia 
and retired into one of the provinces, where he lived in a com- 
paratively humble style. He was a man of a cultivated under- 
standing, and employed himself chiefly in astronomy. A few 
years ago a treatise on the prognostics of the weather, written 
by him, was published at Tauris. 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


MACHINERY FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF CONFECTIONS.— 
Messrs. Duncan and Co. Glasgow, have invented machines, 
driven by an engine of one-horse power, which will produce more 
sweetmeats than nine men under the old system. These pans 
or machines can be superintended by one man; the heat neces- 
sary for the work is given by steam instead of by a stove, over 
which the workmen were usually half broiled, and the articles 
manufactured never require to come in contact with the hands of 
the operator; in fact, the invention is one by which all kinds of 
confections can be produced in the most satisfactory manner. 
1,200 lozenges can be struck in the space of a minute. There 
is a great saving of fuel to the manufacturer by the use of 
steam- power, and of course a considerable saving in the matter 
of wages. 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Crichton Royal Institution | 
for Lunatics, Dumfries. 





WE continue our analysis of this very interesting Re- 
port. 

The third class of mental disorders is that designated 
as “Illusions,” where erroneous impressions are con- 
veyed to the mind, which is capable of detecting the de- 
ception, of reasoning upon its nature, and assigning its 
true cause, but is totally incapable of dispelling the 
iJusion, or of subduing the unpleasant feelings which it | 
occasions. | 


Four patients have been affected thus ; all of them being, in | 
other respects, partially insane. One gentleman saw dis- 
tinctly, and for a length of time, the cornice of his usual sit- 
ting-room inverted, deranged, and presenting a new and ex- 
traordinary appearance. A lady passed the night, had she 
trusted to her senses, with her feet elevated in the air, and her 





head depressed. One gentleman saw objects floating around 
in the air, which he could neither grasp, nor dissipate, nor 
believe in. Another sees, hears, and feels a multitude of 
spiritual foes, who, for a moment, extort belief from him by 
the violence of their assault, but who are speedily regarded as 
mere irritation of his nervous sys‘em. 


Closely allied with the philosophy of delusions in the 
insane, are their opinions on past or contemporaneous 
events, their indistinct recollection of the views on which 
they formerly acted. ‘The instances cited are the fol- 
lowing :— 

Thus, we have a lady, the wife of a clergyman, who repu- 
diates altogether the disruption from the Church of Scotland ; 
a gentleman who denies the validity and possibility of the 
Reform Bill; and another patient who dreams of days when 
court dames unwillingly relinquished hoops and danced 
cotillions. But, besides extending to the past, or reviving 
forgotten crudities, another portion of the inmates have carried 
their hopes and aspirations into the far future; declare them- 
selves the advocates of progressive development, and would 
willingly organize society upon a broader basis. 


These and their congeners are but the reflex of 
opinions that exist in society. It is observed that the 
sentiments thus entertained exercise a very powerful 
sway over the insane, being sources of happiness or 
misery, which may oppose or facilitate treatment, accord- 
ing to the skill with which they are employed by the 
physician, who studies the springs of action. 

A problem of great interest, and which has occasioned 
considerable controversy, is, as to the class of persons 
most liable to this kind of insanity, whether the 
virtuous, the wise, and the educated, or the dissolute, 
the depraved, and the untaught. The experience of the 
Crichton Asylum indicates that it does not depend upon 
virtue or knowledge, or their absence, but upon the 
power of regulating and maintaining a balance between 
the impulsive and reflective faculties. But there is a 
large and augmenting class especially liable to insanity, 
Some instances of these are given. 


A visionary, of mediocre talents and education, who spent 
his life in advocating the vain and impracticable nostrums of 
more exalted visionaries, has been destroyed by the agitation 
which he evoked: a devotee has passed through the stages of 
religious enthusiasm, fanaticism, fear, and phrenzy; a miser 
whose intense and indomitable avarice seems to have shut out 
all other hopes and impulses ; four lived, even when free from 
disease, in an atmosphere of vanity, pretension, and ambition, 
gazing alike on the past and present through a false medium, 
and estimating their own capacities and claims by an erro- 
neous standard ; one was notorious for flightiness, presump- 
tion, and pretence, for variableness, perliaps infirmity, of pur- 
pose, and versability of common resources ; one has spent his 
early life in poetic reverie, and in the superstition of a moun- 
tain region : one is a sufferer from romanticism, from having 
derived her ideas of life, its duties, responsibilities, and for- 
tunes, from the Minerva press; ten have been intemperate, 
not, in the majority, by selfish and sensual indulgence, but in 


| the gratification of passion by habits of improvidence, and by 


that irregularity and inconsistency of conduct which subjects 
the mind to sudden excitement and agitation; eight have been 
capricious, irritable, and hysterical; one is a lad of delicate 


| frame, elegant but diminutive proportions, and acute sensi- 
| bility ; in two the intellect has been fostered and stimulated by 
| a brilliant, if not an injudicious education, first to precocity, 


then to disease. One only has pursued a course of criminality. 


| This class is not, then, necessarily confined either to the 


virtuous or to the vicious, the pure or impure, but consists 
chiefly of the excitable, the fragile, and the unstable elements 
of society. 


It is remarked that the formation of railways promises 
to call into existence a peculiar type of insanity as ex- 
hibited in the class of excayators. 

The ignorance, license, and habitual indulgence reappear in 
the mental derangement and attacks of furious mania, in them- 
selves formidable, become tremendous and intractable from 
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the physical strength, animalized disposition, and dark, and 
hebete intellect of the patient. Similar results have been ob- 
served elsewhere, and illustrate the testimony of Esquirol as to 
the effects of national changes upon the form of mental disease. 


The Report states, that insanity is almost always ac- 
companied with general disease, and that it rarely hap- 
pens that the brain alone is disordered. Hence, although 
moral treatment is of primary importance, physical 
treatment must not be neglected. Many of the mani- 
festations of insanity are only exaggerations of feelings 
that affect the sane. Thus, 


It is probable that many abdominal diseases are attended 
with despondency, and that scrofula is a concomitant of pre- 
cocious intelligence. It is known that, in the sane mind, con- 
sumption inspires a hope of recovery, which is incompatible 
with reason and experience ; that certain diseases of the heart 
create vague fears and apprehension of death, which are not 
justified by the circumstances, which are at variance with the 
character of the patient, but beyond his control; and it is 
probable that similar sources of disturbance will act upon the 
insane: but it is not known how far less prominent and for- 
midable lesions may diminish, or augment, or conceal, or ex- 
pose the manifestations of mind either in the sane or “insane. 
There are, among the cases admitted, twenty-nine in which 
grave complications exist ; and which, while they could not be 
considered as causes of the derangement, added to its intensity 
or interrupted its course. One patient, insane from intem- 
perance, was affected with asthma. The feeling of incarcera- 
tion seemed to aggravate the sense of suffocation, while the 
disturbance of the respiration induced irritability and impa- 
tience. -As the mental disease, as the incontrollable tendency 
to indulgence declined, the affection of the lungs become more 
severe. It is presumed that, while the uneasy sensations in 
the chest suggested the craving for stimulants, the use of these 
checked the paroxysm, or blunted the perception of its severity, 
establishing a chain of influences which rendered the treatment 
most complex and difficult. 


We pause again here, reserving the remainder of this 
Report for another notice. 


—~>—- 


INHALATION OF GASES IN SURGERY.—The following letter 
has been addressed by Dr. Wells, the first discoverer of the scien- 
tific application of intoxication as the means of rendering the body 
insensible to pain, to Galignani :—‘‘As you have recently published 
an extract from the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, which 
recognises me as the discoverer of the happy effects produced by 
the inhalationjof exhilarating gas or vapour for the performance of 
surgical operations, I will now offer some suggestion in reference 
to this subject. Reasoning from analogy, I was led to believe 
that surgical operations may be performed without pain by the 
fact that an individual when much excited from ordinary causes 
may receive severe wounds without manifesting the least pain ;— 
as, for instance, the man who is engaged in combat may have a 
limb severed from his body, after which he testifies that it was 
attended withno pain at the time: and sothe man whois intoxicated 
with spirituous liquor may be treated severely without his manifest- 
ing pain, and his frame seems in this state to be more tenacious of 
life than under ordinary circumstances. By these facts I was led to 
inquire if the same result would not follow by the inhalation of 
some exhilarating gas, the effects of which would pass off im- 
mediately, leaving the system none the worse for its use. I ac. 
cordingly procured some nitrous oxide gas, resolving to make the 
first experiment on myself by having a tooth extracted; which 
was done without any painful sensations. I then performed the 
same operation for twelve or fifteen others, with the like results. 
This was in November, 1844. Being a resident of Hartford, 
Con. (U.S.), I proceeded to Boston the following month (De- 
cember), in order to present my discovery to the medical faculty 
—first making it known to Drs. Warren, Haward, Jackson, and 
Morton ; the two last of whom subsequently published the same, 
without mention of our conference. Since this discovery was 
first made, I have administered nitrous oxide gas and the vapour 
of ether to about fifty patients:—my operations having been 
limited to this small number in consequence of a protracted ill- 
ness which immediately ensued on my return home from Boston 
in January, 1845. Muchdepends on the state of mind of the 
patient during the inhalation of gas or vapour. If the indivi- 
dual takes it with a determination to submit to a surgical opera- 
tion, he has no disposition to exert the muscular system ; where- 
as, under other circumstances, it seems impossible to restrain 
him from over exertion—he becomes perfectly uncontrollable. 


It is well to instruct all patients of this fact before the inhalation 
takes place. The temperament and physical condition of the 
patient should be well marked before administering the vapour 
of ether. Persons whose Jungs are much affected should not be 
permitted to inhale this vapour—as serious injuries have resulted 
from it in such cases. Nitrous oxide gas or protoxide of nitrogen 
is much less liable to do injury, and is more agreeable to inhale, 
producing at the same time equal insensibility to all painful sen- 
sations. It may be taken without the least inconvenience by 
those who become choked almost to strangulation with ether. 
In fact, I have never seen or heard of a single instance where 
this gas has proved inthe least detrimental. This discovery does 
not consist in the use of any one specified gas or vapour; for 
anything which causes acertain degree of nervous excitement is 
all that is requisite to produce insensibility to pain. Conse- 
quently, the only question to be settled is, which exhilarating 
agent is least likely to injure the system? The less atmospheric 
air admitted into the lungs with any gas or vapour the better— 
the more satisfactory will be the result of the operation. Those 
who have been accustomed to use much intoxicating beverage 
cannot be easily affected in this manner. With cases of dislo- 
cated joints, the exhilarating gas operates like acharm. All the 
muscles become relaxed ; and but a very little effort will serve 
| to replace the limb in its socket: and while the aspiration is 
| being performed the muscles do not contract as when in the 
| natural state, but are as easily managed as those of a corpse.”’ 
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(This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tue Crrtic from 
the advertisements that have appeared in the newspapers during 
the present century. The reference, with the date and place of each 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the ae 
to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding entry in a book kept 
at Tue Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved, and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, a fee of half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount inciosed.] 

675, Cu1ttpren of Martaa WILutAms, by Thomas Williams, of the 
city of Worcester, druggist, deceased, living at the time of her 
death, 1833. 

676. Revations of Marcaret Deve tin, formerly of St. George’s 
Westminster, and since a resident in Noel-street, St. James’s, 
Westminster, and who died in December 1837. Something to 
advantage. 

677. Next or Kin of JoANNA Bett, daughter of John Long, of Wan- 
borough, Wilts, shoemaker, deceased. 

678. Next or Kin of ANN Etizaseta Montacu, wife of the Rev. Ho- 
ratio Montagu, who resided at Paris, and formerly Ann Elizabeth 
Wood, spinster, and daughter of Capt. Thos. Wood, of the E.1.C. 
service. Mrs. Montagu died in Paris, in June 1830. 

79. Lecatees of JAmes Ferman, of Hastings, Sussex, common 
brewer, died 16 Sept. 1831. To come in and claim. 

680. Nancy LANGAN, otherwise MARTIN, whose husband was, it is 
thought, a bricklayer by trade, formerly a resident of Dublin, but 
subsequently heard of at Manchester, Liverpool, and Preston, 
sister of Mr. John Langan, of Malaga, Spain, deceased, or her son, 
——— Martin, who was a private soldier and in Dublin, about 
seven years ago. Something to advantage. 

681. ReGisTer of the Buriat of the Rev. ABRAHAM BLACKHARNES, 
vicar of Hampton and of Dagenham, Essex, died Dec. 2, 1797, 
and is supposed to have been buried in the neighbourhood of 
London, perhaps at Hampton or Kew, and possibly in a vault be- 
longing to the Levett family. His town residence was 28, Mar- 
garet-street, Cavendish-Square. A rewgrd. 

682. Mr. Tuomas Winn, of the BiGGLeswave family. Something to 

| his advantage. 

| 683, Mr. Leopotp Joun THoMAs DE MICHELLE, who, in or about 
December 1807, resided in the Haymarket. If said Mr. De 
Michelle is dead, his executors or personal representatives. 

684. Next of Kin of Gzorce Cuamsers, of St. James’s-plare, Hamp- 
stead-road (died October 11, 1836), or their representatives. 

685. Mr. Curistorer BELL son of Mr. THoMAs BELL, who forsometime 
carried on business in St. Swithin’s-lane, London, as an indi 
broker, and died some fifteen or sixteen years ago. The said C. 
Bell, about 1836, was living for a short time at 43, Paul’s-terrace, 
Ball’s-pond, Islington. 

686. Emma Painter, who formerly lived at Fladony’s Hotel. Some- 
thing to advantage. 

687. Next of Kin of Ricnarp Bayte, late of Kennington-street, 
Walworth, Surrey. S thing to advantage. 

688. CertTiricaTe of the MarrgiaGe of Puitip VAUGHAN and ANN 
Propet, Prosar, or Propert, which occurred in 1770, or within 
the preceding year. Reward. 

(To be continued weekly.) 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue GRENVILLE LiprRARY.—The concluding portion of the 
library of the Right Hon. T. Grenville, has been deposited, 
according to his bequest, in the British Museum. The time 
occupied in the removal was five days, the number of books 
being 20,300 volumes. In value, on account of their excellent 
condition, magnificent binding, and extreme rarity, they are 
estimated at 100,000/. To give only a slight idea of the value 
of this acquisition to the British Museum, for which a special 
room has been provided, a notice of one of the books will suffice. 
The first is the Biblia Sacra Latina, upon vellum, the first edi- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, and the first book printed with 
moveable metal types by the inventors of printing. This book 
was printed at Mentz, by Guttenburg and Faust, between the 
years 1450-5, and is executed in double columns, in imitation of 
the choir-books of the period. The cost of getting up this work 
was so great, that Schoeffer, the son-in-law of Faust, states in 
‘‘Trithemus’s Chronicles,’’ that 4,000 florins were expended 
before twelve sheets were finished. The Bible is known as the 
Mazarine Bible, on account of a copy having been discovered in 
the library of Cardinal Mazarine. It is so scarce that but four 
copies upon vellum and fourteen upon paper exist, nearly all of 
which are in public libraries. With regard to the value of the 
book, it may be stated that one upon paper fetched, at the sale 
of the library of the Duke of Sussex, 190/.— Globe. 

The subscription for the family of the Rev. J. T. Hewlett pro- 
gresses successfully. The Masonic Lodge in this town, at their 
meeting on Thursday week, on the motion of Brother Law, 
P.M. liberally voted 501. to the funds; and a provincial grand 
lodge was held in promotion of the object, at. the shire-hall, on 
Thursday last. The subscription in London amounts to hetween 
800/. and 900/. the list containing the names of Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager, 201.; Miss Burdett Coutts, 10/.; Mr. Col- 
burn, 25l.; Mr. Charles Dickens, 10]. ; and many other noble 
and literary and masonic charaeters.— Essex Herald. 

Tue Case or M. ALEXANDRE DuMAs.—The civil tribunal 
gave judgment on Friday week in the actions brought by M. de 
Girardin, gérant of the Presse, and M. Véron, gérani of the 
Constitutionnel, against M. Alexandre Dumas for the breach of 
engagements into which he had entered relative to the. supply 
and publication of his romances. After some lengthy develop- 
ment of the facts of the case with which the reader is acquainted, 
the judgment proceeds thus:—The tribunal dismisses the ori- 
ginal demand of Emilie de Girardin against Alexandre Dumas, 
and the gérants of the Siécle, the Esprit Public, the Patrie, the 
Commerce, and the Soleil; declares that he can recover nothing 
for the present as to the advertisement of 21st of September, 
1845, reserving, however, to him to take such measures as he 
may think necessary when the treaty alluded to in the said ad- 
vertisement shall come into effect; says that there is no reason 
to decide on the demand formed against the Mode and Dumas 
with respect to the advertisement of the romance ‘‘ Elizabeth ;”’ 
neither is there reason to decide on the demands in guarantee 
occasioned by the principal demand; but giving effect to the 
additional conclusions signified the 11th of December, 1846, fixes 
at eight volumes and one-fifth the quantity of manuscript due 





period it gave satisfaction to the complainants; condemns 
Dumas to the expenses of the demand containedin the conclu- 
sions of Dec. 11, 1846, including the registration of the treaty 
necessitated by the process, and orders that the cost and signifi- 
cation of the present judgment shall be borne by Dumas.—Galig- 
nani’s Messenger. 

A STRANGE BIBLIOMANIA.—On the 8th ult. died, at 
Padua, Count Leopold Ferri, leaving a perfect unique library, it 
being composed of works written by female authors, amounting 
to nearly 32,000 volumes. 

M. de Tehihatcheff, a Russian nobleman who devotes his for- 
tune and his labours to the cause of science, and a portion of 
whose scientific travels have already resulted in a well-known and 
important work on the Altai and the adjacent countries, has 
arrived at Constantinople, with the view of visiting various por- 
tions of the Ottoman Empire, and composing a complete geo- 
logical chart of the same. It is the first attempt of the kind— 
as M. de Tehihatcheff is said to be the first Russian nobleman 
who has given such an example of sacrifice in the same high 
interests, 
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GOSSIP ABOUT LITERATURE, ART, 
AND SCIENCE. 


The poetic fecundity of the King of Bavaria is not yet stayed. 
| The French journals contain an announcement of a fourth vo- 
| lume of rhymes from his pen !—Onar readers will gladly learn that 
some interest is being awakened in favour of the unfortunate 
| family of the deceased Rev. J. Hewlett. The Royal Literary 
| Fund Society have come forward to aid the philanthropic endea- 
vours—a subscription of 100/. from them speaking more than any 
amount of wordy commiseration for the philanthropy of the 
| committee.—At Cambridge nearly 7007. have been collected to 
| found a liberal prize for the study of astronomy, in honour of Mr. 
| Adams. Further contributions to the fund are expected. And 
| while speaking of Cambridge, we may allude to the factious war 
| now raging among its learned scions. The Chancellorship of 
| the University is to be filled, and the only candidates are Prince 
| Albert, who has been forced into the position, and Earl Powis, 
| who neither as a scholar or asa man of public fame can claim 
any great title to the office. The contest, however, is sustained 
| with vigour by the partizans of the royal consort, spite of the 
‘opinion of the public that a triumph under the circumstances 
' would be conferring no honour on the prinee, and would be-ra- 
|ther a derogatory compliment to the Crown. The issue is 
| doubtful.—Londoners have now a full and undisturbed view of 
ltwo great works of art, which at various periods have called 
| forth much talk and comment, as well from the learned as from 
cursory observers. The scaffolding which hid the river side of 
the new palace at Westminster has been taken down, and pro- 
mise is given that the House of Lords will be ready for occupa- 
tion in April. In pursuance of the wish of the committee, the 
| Wellington statue has alsobeen reft of all obstructionto a proper 
| view of its proportions and position. And an opinion prevails 
| that this is but a trick to obtain a settlement of the dispute re- 
garding this brazen monument. The committee hope that nei- 
| ther the public nor Parliament will require any further disturb- 
|ance of the work. Asa falure it does the nation no more dis- 
| eredit at Hyde Park-corner than it would at Waterloo-place. 
WESTMINSTER RAILWAY STREET.—In this scheme it is 
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from Alexandre Dumas up to the said 11th of December, 1846, | proposed to form an open cutting, with four lines of wooden 
and accords him a period of eight months and a half, commenc- | rails, and a double set of rails to each line, one of the broad and 
ing from the Ist of March next, to clear off that arrear; orders | the other of the narrow gauge, the whole to be worked on the 
that, within six weeks from the said 1st of March next, Alexandre atmospheric principle, and the banks to be planted with trees, 
Dumas shall be obliged to remit to Emile de Girardin the manu- | and bridges to be built at the intersections of the roads, By 
script of the first of the volumes of which the tribunal declares | these means an almost noiseless railway would be obtained, and 


him debtor, that is to say, the continuation of the ‘‘ Memoires 
d’un Médecin,’’ and that he shall remit the other volumes from 


it would not present an eyesore, as most lines at present do.— 
The Builder. F 
CockrEIGN-CHINESE IMITATION.—Two or three years ago, 





month to month, beginning 15th of April next, until he shall , 8 ago 
have entirely cleared off the arrear; and in case Dumas shall in the ordinary course of an every-day practice, we ‘ beautified ”” 
neglect to make the deliveries within the time specified, condemns | with compo the front of an old house, up to that time rejoicing 
him to pay to Emile de Girardin the sum of 100f. for each|in the unadorned simplicity of brick; and one by one four 
day’s delay during three months; orders that, in case of non- | neighbouring houses have since been made by their various 
payment of the said damages, Dumas shall be liable to arrest | owners to take precisely the same form, its defects, in particular, 
when the amount shall have exceeded 300f.! says that there is | being scrupulously repeated.—J0did. 

no ground for deciding relative to the volumes to be furnished| THe SeERPENTINE IN HypDE PARK.—‘‘A Subscriber’’ wishes 
from Dec. 11, 1846, to April 1, 1847; but orders only that the | us to call the attention of the Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
treaty shall be executed in its form and tenour, except, however, | Forests to the numerous holes which have been formed in the 
as regards the term of the debt, which is prorogued from April 1, | bottom of the Serpentine river, by removing the gravel at various 
1847, to July 1 following, the period of the commencement being | times, and are extremely dangerous to bathers. If these were 
changed; condemns Alexandre Dumas to pay to Emile de | filled up so as to obtain a uniform depth of water, many acci- 


Girardin 3000f. as damages for the delay in the execution of the 
treaty, with liability to arrestin case of non-payment, bat only in 
six months from this day; condemns Emile de Girariin to the 
expenses of the demand against the other newspapers, as also to 
the expenses of the demand against Dumas with respect to the 
advertisement in the Mcde; condemns the Mode to the expenses 


| dents would be prevented.— bid. 

REMNANTS OF ANciENT LORE.—The Indian wise men 
hold, that there is some other medium than air by which the im- 
pulses of sound are transmitted ; some yet undiscovered agent, 
which allows us to hear a shrill bell through a massive wall,— 

|a vast body which if set in motion by the beil at all, would 


of the demand against it, but only up to Mareh 1846, at which | doubtless produce a grave rather than a sharp sound.—JUid. 





